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AS A LETTER WRITER 


By Dr. WALTER SCOTT 


HEN an illustrious career like that of the late President 

Eliot is ended, biographers may be expected to find in it a 
noble theme worthy of their best effort. A.ccordingly two elaborate 
biographies have already appeared, one by President Neilson of 
Smith College and more recently another by Henry James, Jr., a 
son of the late Professor Henry James of Harvard. Both of these 
have been well received by the critics and the public. It may be 
noted that the two authors are from the Harvard and Boston group 
of friends and admirers of the late President. 

Doubtless later writers interested in biographical study will 
furnish estimates of the long and able career of the great President 
from various points of view. I do not have in mind writers who 
discover that every man who rises to unusual eminence has the 
Achilles heel or the Sigfrid leaf. Such writers have their place in 
the literary laboratory. 

It has been said that the visitor of an art museum who stands be- 
fore a statue of Apollo at once and unconsciously assumes a nobler 
attitude. The biographical study of a many-sided man who by 
common consent ranks as one of the great men of his time lifts 
public thought to a higher level. It is a far-reaching benefit. 

Aside from formal biographies it may be hoped that some esti- 
mates of appreciations of Dr. Eliot, like that of Lincoln by Carl 
Schurz, will in due time be forthcoming. The volume of Professor 
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F. G. Peabody, Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, has a chapter on 
President Eliot well worth reading. Quite recently an oration by 
President D. L. Marsh on the founders’ day of Boston University 
has an admirable discussion of the function of a university and a 
comparison of two great university presidents, Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
and Dr. Warren of Boston University. This address is Plutarch-like 
in spirit and beauty. 

I have a small package of letters from Dr. Eliot, received during 
a period from 1896 to 1923 which I highly value as expressions of 
his views on education and other subjects, and also as indicative of 
certain sides of his character which, it seems to me, have received 
less recognition than they merit. I note especially his honorable 
appreciation of the relation of a great educational leader and rep 
resentative citizen to all comers who, at least in their own opinion, 
had adequate reason to address him by letter. I may add that I 
had no personal claim in any way on his time. A simple acknowl- 
edgment of letters sent would not have been an unusual practice 
on the part of persons in official positions which sometimes overtax 
both their time and strength. Fiom my experience as a personal 
stranger and that of others as I learn, I infer that President Eliot 
was one of the most courteous and satisfactory letter writers of his 
time among men in high public office. 

These letters are submitted without comment on the views ex- 
pressed. 

The first letter in 1896 is on a subject discussed much and in 
various forms. 

North-East Harbor, Me. 
July 21, 1896 
My dear Sir: 

I have read your article on “A National University” in the 
Hartford Times of June 5th, and take the liberty of submitting to 
you the following comments. 

1. Washington’s opinion about a national university seems to me 
wholly inapplicable to the present times. A hundred years ago the 
conditions of the country in regard to university education were 
completely different from what they are today. The institutions 
were few and very feeble. Today they are numerous, and some of 
these numerous institutions are strong. 

2. Washington seems to me an unsuitable place for a university. 
It is a small city, without industries or trade, and therefore com- 
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pletely abnormal. It is the worst place in the country in which to 
discover and appreciate the state of public opinion. The presence 
of Congress during a good part of the year is no advantage. The 
Naval Observatory, National Museums, and Congressional Library 
would be no advantage to the students of a university. A great 
observatory is not a good instrument for teaching. At Cambridge, 
where we have a well-endowed observatory, we do not use it at all 
for teaching; but equip small observatories expressly for teaching 
purposes. Exhibition collections cannot be used for teaching, ex- 
cept in the sense in which they may be said to teach the public. An 
enormous collection of books like the Congressional Library is not 
what students of the elements need. It may be useful to advanced 
students. The climate of Washington is very unfavorable. The 
term time would have to be limited to a period from October first 
to June first, and even then students would encounter great heat in 
May and a malarious condition both in the fall and the spring. 

3. I cannot agree with you that the nation should educate large 
bodies of students gratuitously in national schools. My experience 
in the administration of scholarships and other forms of aid for 
students is, that it is unwholesome to give a young man not only in- 
struction, but his board and lodging; that is, it is not good for a 
youth to be given his livelihood as well as his education, except by 
his parents or family friends. The young men who are educated at 
West Point and Annapolis have undertaken to give a good equiva- 
lent in return for their education. They are bound in honor to serve 
in the army or navy in case of war. Young men educated for civil 
life would have no such opportunity for making a direct and ade- 
quate return to the country. In my opinion, it is as difficult for the 
community as for individuals to give away even things good in 
themselves without demoralizing the recipients. It demoralizes 
men and nations to give them a church, for example. The notion 
that the community owes him education and support is one of the 
most debilitating which a young man can entertain. 

4. I have never seen any suggestion of a practicable mode of 
managing a national university at Washington. All the acts which 
have been presented in Congress on this subject since 1872 have 
been utterly impracticable in this respect. As you yourself point 
out, public officials will not do for trustees, neither will officials of 
other colleges and universities answer, for they are fully occupied 
with the discharge of their own trusts. Although great progress has 
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been made in the adoption of a merit system throughout our Civil 
Service, there is still a great deal left of the “spoils” spirit, so much, 
that I think it would be very difficult to conduct a national uni- 
versity at Washington in such a way that the professors would be 
free men. I do not believe that the professors of history, political 
economy, and international law, for example, would be free to hold 
and express any views to which their studies had brought them. 
Some of our state universities have not been able to secure a real 
academic freedom for their teachers; and even in endowed institu- 
tions there is sometimes a question whether the professors are 
really free. 

5. Finally, there is no example in the world which encourages 
the belief that a single crowning national university would be a 
good thing. There is no such institution in England or Germany 
or Scandinavia or Italy. Germany, which, on the whole, is the 
leading nation in regard to the development of sciences and the 
arts, has been careful to maintain several large and potent uni- 
versities. When the German Empire seized upon Alsace and Lor- 
raine, almost the first thing that it did was to plant another uni- 
versity in the conquered territories, namely, Strasburg, and to give 
it a great endowment. In France, where the organization of public 
instruction was put on a military basis by the first Napoleon, there 
is but one university of France, but it covers the whole country; and 
one of the most striking things in the action of the Republic con- 
cerning education has been its efforts to strengthen the provincial 
faculties in France, as, for example, at Lyons and Montpelier. 

I have expressed the above views repeatedly in private cor- 
respondence, though not recently in public. Especially I have ex- 
pressed them to Mr. John W. Hoyt, who for more than twenty 
years has been advocating before Congress and in the public press 
the establishment of a national university at Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


In reference to the celebrated report of the Committee of Ten. 


Harvard University, 


Dear Sir, — Cambridge, April 8th, 1897. 


The Committee of Ten was an unpaid commission. The Na- 
tional Educational Association appropriated $2500 for its ex- 
penses, including the expenses of printing. This sum proving in- 
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sufficient, nearly $2000 more was raised by me in contributions of 
private citizens. After the report had been submitted in print, the 
National Bureau of Education printed and distributed gratuitously 
30,000 copies. Another edition was then published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, and is still on sale. 

I observed in my printed mail a pamphlet from you but I have 


not had time to look at it. 
Very truly yours, 


Charles W. Eliot 


In reply to a pamphlet, 1897, used in a campaign for more equal 


school advantages in Connecticut. 
North-East Harbor, Maine 


Dear Sir: July 7th, 1897 


I was much obliged to you for sending me last January a pam- 
phlet on “Equal Education in Connecticut.” It is an interesting 
paper, and deals with a very serious difficulty in the American 
method of educating the people. What strikes me about the new 
courses tabulated on pages 26, 27, 28 and 29 is that it would be 
better to make clear the large proportion of identical subjects in the 
four courses by stating a single course with English, Mathematics, 
History and Nature-study prescribed in each, and the elective sub- 
jects which make the difference between the different courses in a 
single list. Then we should see that the courses are largely the 
same. Thus the Art course and the Music course are identical so 
far as English, Mathematics, History, Modern languages, and 
Nature-study are concerned. They differ only on the selection 
made in elective studies from the following list, the History of Art 
and Art, the History of Music and Music and Drawing. Probably 
the Drawing of the Music course makes part of the Art of the Art 
course. I observe in the proposed Act on Education that secondary 
schools are supposed to be held only four and a half hours a day five 
days in the week. This number of hours seems to me decidedly in- 
adequate. We cannot expect good results if we devote to the 
secondary school only one-sixth of the pupil’s waking hours from 
twelve to twenty years of age. That is what four and a half hours 
five days in the week twenty-eight weeks in the year amounts to. 

Regretting that I was unable to answer your letter promptly, 

I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 
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In reply to an invitation to become a member of the General 
Committee of the New England Education League whose aim was 
to equalize, so far as possible, educational advantages throughout 
all New England. 


North-East Harbor, Maine 
September 10, 1897 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of September 5th and the accompanying printed 
matter have reached me in due course of mail. I regret to say that 
I must be excused from joining in the work of your proposed New 
England Educational League. I already belong to as many educa- 
tional associations as I can take any useful part in. I could not give 
any time to the work of the association or to that of the Gencral 
Committee. It is with regret that I decline your request. 

Very truly yours, 


Charles W. Eliot 


In reply to a paper on a Pan-American University whose aim 
was to promote intergovernmental cooperation in education so far 
as possible. 

Harvard University, Cambridge 
October 15, 1907 
Dear Sir: 

Your paper on “Pan-American University” has been received 
by President Eliot. He directs me to tell you that he will examine 
it in the near future. 

Very truly yours, 
Joseph Warren 
Assistant Secretary 


Harvard University, Cambridge 
October 21, 1907 
Dear Sir: — 

I have examined the private paper on a Pan-American Uni- 
versity which you were good enough to send to me, and now return 
it to you as requested. I am not prepared to sign the paper as you 
propose; for it is not clear to me that the Pan-American University 
is now needed. That kind of unification does not seem to me the 
best way of producing the good effects which you seek. To my 
thinking it would be much better to have a thousand South Ameri- 
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can students divide themselves among a hundred existing North 
American institutions of learning than to segregate themselves in 
one new institution. If a large body of South American and 
Central American students should live together at one new uni- 
versity within the United States, that university would inevitably 
be very inferior to many existing American universities; because the 
South American students would be very ill-prepared for university 
work, and they would constitute a large proportion of all the stu- 
dents in the new university. The great need in Central and South 
America at this moment is not for universities but for good second- 
ary schools. Any careful and intelligent parent of a promising boy 
in Brazil, Peru, Nicaragua, or Mexico, must first send his boy to a 
good secondary school in the United States; because he cannot pro- 
cure for him at home a good training between the ages of fourteen 
and nineteen. 

I have lately been over this matter with three different repre- 
sentatives of South American education, and they all agreed that 
the great need of South America was secondary schools. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


In reply to a measure in Massachusetts, before woman suffrage 
was adopted, to recognize woman taxpayer suffrage in local elec- 


tions. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


January 27, 1gII 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

It does not seem to me expedient that any changes in regard to 
suffrage for women should be made at the present time; so that I 
do not wish to take part in supporting the bill to grant suffrage in 
municipal elections to women who own property. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


This letter explains itself. The idea was later utilized at the 


Boston Tercentenary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
February 26, 1910 
Dear Sir: 
In reply to your letter of February twenty-second I beg to say 
that the various national societies in Boston might perhaps unite 
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in an effort to make the customs and manners of each of the 
nationalities better known to the American public in general than 
they now are; but I should hope that there would be no effort to 
make a blend of the different national customs and capacities. | 
do not at all believe in any process of assimilation or amalgamation 
of the different races in our country which is not extremely slow 
and gradual. The democratic ideal seems to me to be diversity, 
not uniformity, as regards both races and religions. 

Of all the national societies or clubs in Boston the Scots Char- 
itable Society is, I think, the most vigorous and active; therefore 
you might wisely address yourself to that Society first. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles W. Eliot 


In reply to a volume on World Education, a discussion of the favor- 
able conditions for a world campaign for education. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
November 22, 1912 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

Your cheerful survey of the progress of education throughout 
the world and of the expenditures for education by governments 
and the trustees of educational endowments is a good antidote to 
the current evidences of distrusts, dislikes, and antipathies which 
are rife among the different nations both of the Occident and the 
Orient. The year 1911-12 has been a discouraging year for the 
advocates of peaceful progress throughout the world, but the dis- 
couragement ought not to affect the hopes and efforts of the 
friends of universal education. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles W. Eliot 


On Bill before Congress on international cooperation to remove 
illiteracy from the world, etc. 


Asticou, Me. 
24 Sept. 715 
Dear Sir: 

The proposal contained in H.R. 12247 looks to me entirely im- 
practicable — at least, until the civilized world learns how to stop 
or check competitive arming. Until that is done, the nations will 
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have no money to spend on international education, or, indeed on 
any other means of promoting human welfare. 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 
(The above is the only letter received in handwriting.) 


Another letter on same subject still kept before Congress. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
13 March 1919 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

It seems to me that the objects you state for the endowment to 
be given to the United States Government for ““World Education” 
are too miscellaneous. The removal of illiteracy is a present need, 
not likely to be permanent. The applications of science and 
mechanics to the work of mankind are one thing, and the applica- 
tions to the physical welfare of mankind are another. Either of 
these lines of procedure would be sufficient for a great endowment. 
Again, international ethics might easily have two distinct applica- 
tions, one to promote cooperation among the nations and the other 
to promote peace, or the abolition of war. In any event, the policy 
first prescribed for the endowment ought to be capable of adjust- 
ment to new conditions in the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


On the same line, removal of world illiteracy, etc. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
19 December 1919 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

It does not seem to me expedient at this moment to advocate a 
world-wide extension of education by the cooperation of national 
governments. Congress does not seem to be yet persuaded to make 
adequate appropriations for the education in new ways of Ameri- 
can children and adults. I am willing to wait for sound interna- 
tional education until we have sound national education in opera- 
tion for a few years. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles W. Eliot 


Comment on Bulletin on “Opportunity for Agricultural Train- 
ing, its extension at centers of population, a local, national and 
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world necessity,” in collaboration with Dr. E. H. Scott, Dean of 
Georgia State College for Women, 1918. 


Your paper explains itself very clearly. I find it altogether ad- 
mirable; and wish for it a wide circulation all over the country. 
The cities need it as much as the villages, and it is needed especially 
among school superintendents and members of school boards. 
Cannot the bureau at Washington be enlisted in giving it appro- 
priate distribution? 

(Signed) Charles W. Eliot 


In same general line, the presentation of the claims of land uses, 
agriculture, etc., at strategic points the nation and world over, 
including educational centers of all kinds. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
January 21, 1921 
Dear Sir: 

The best thing in American literature on the value of rural life 
is Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ‘‘Essay on Farming,” which you may 
find in that volume of his Essays called Society and Solitude. You 
will probably find as many quotations as you can use in that single 
essay; but if you have room for more, you can find them in his 
essay entitled “Nature,” chapter first. 

In the address entitled ““The American Scholar” there is a short 
paragraph beginning “I hear therefore with joy whatever is be- 
ginning to be said of the dignity and necessity of labor to every citi- 
zen.” See also the first paragraph in the address delivered before 
the Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, July 1838. 

Search also in the address entitled ‘‘Man the Reformer,” 1841, 
for the paragraph beginning “But it is said ‘What! will you give up 
the immense advantage reaped from the division of labor,’ ”’ and 
also for the paragraph a few pages later ““But quite apart from the 
emphasis which the times give to the doctrine.” 

In a later address made in 1844 with the title ‘““The Young 
American” there are two pages early in the address which deal 
expressly with “the moral benefit which we may expect from the 
farmer’s profession.” 

If you would like a very warm expression of the beauties of 
nature in the country and of their right effect on man, you will find 
it in the last two paragraphs of Henry David Thoreau’s essay on 
“Walking,” which was written in the year of his death, 1862. 
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I hope you will be able to find some complete edition of Emer- 
son’s works in some college or town library within your reach. 
Thoreau’s essay on ‘‘Walking” is printed in the fifty-volume set 
published by P. P. Collier and Son, New York City, under the 
title the Harvard Classics. It is contained in volume 28, and the 
passage I refer to begins on page 437. 

This is in reply to your letter to me of January 12th. Doubtless 
you feel as I do that one of the great needs of our times is holding 
the young people on the farms, and bringing back from the cities 
to the country the young married people who have children to 
bring up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


In reply to a letter in appreciation of an address printed in an 
educational journal and my suggestion that a volume of reminis- 
cences would be of much value. 

North-East Harbor, Me., 
21 July 1923 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

I thank you for your appreciative note of July 21st, which was 
somewhat delayed in transmission. That address of November, 
1918, was not much read, and so far as I know has had little in- 
fluence. Within two years, or thereabouts, there has been a move- 
ment of some promise to remedy the defects I pointed out. It was 
too long to be widely read. I have lately been informed by several 
editors of weeklies that 1500 words is the longest article which 
Americans will ever read. One editor put the limit at 400 words. 
Several intelligent business men have told me that they never read 
anything but the headlines in the newspapers and magazines. 

I, too, have read the autobiographies of President White, 
Ambassadors Hay and Page, and earlier the reminiscences oi! 
Charles F. Adams and Henry Adams. When it first appeared, I 
read the Reminiscences of George F. Hoar. The reminiscent writ- 
ings of John Hay, Andrew D. White, George F. Hoar, Charles 
F. Adams, and Henry Adams served me as warnings against 
doing anything of the kind. Moreover the time has passed when 
I could write the kind of book you urge me to write; for my 
memory is already considerably impaired. 

[ find the letters of Walter Page and Franklin Lane very inter- 
esting and instructive. 
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If you enjoy reading very personal reminiscences, I commend to 
you Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-1865, by Colonel Theodore Lyman, 
edited by George R. Agassiz, Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 

I am, with all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles W. Eliot 


I have wholly refrained from explanations where President 
Eliot seems to have misunderstood some points in the letters sent 
to him, from any differences of view on my part or other comments. 
All these are apart from the aim of the paper. To me his letters 
have high value as expressions of his opinion on subjects of great 
practical importance when written and today, and as revealing 
certain traits in the character of a man who remains nomen magnum 
et venerabile. 
































AFTER A VISIT 


(AT PADRAIG COLUM’S WHERE THERE WERE IRISH POETS) 
By COUNTEE CULLEN, A.M., ’26 


AST night I lay upon my bed and would have slept; 

But all around my head was wet with tears I wept, 

As bitter dreams swarmed in like bees to sting my brain, 

While others kissed like endless snakes forged in a chain, 

Dull-eyed Euminedes estranging me and sleep, 

Each soft insidious caress burning me deep. 

And I mourned not what I had done but what let go 

Between two seasons, one of fire and one of snow. 

I had known joy and sorrow I had surely known, 

But out of neither any piercing note was blown. 

Friends had been kind and surely friends had faithless been, 

But long ago my heart was closed, panelled within. 

And I had walked two seasons through, and moved among 

Strange ways and folk, and all the while no line was wrung 

In praise or blame of aught from my frost-bitten tongue. 

Silence had sunned me with her hot, embalming mouth, 

And indolence had watered me with drops of drouth. 

Then I walked in a room where Irish poets were; 

I saw the Muse enthroned, heard how they worshiped her, 

Felt men nor gods could ever so envenom them 

That Poetry could pass and they not grasp her hem, 

Not cry on her for healing; shaken off, still praise, 

Not questioning her enigmatical delays. 

And shame of my apostasy was like a coal 

That reached my tongue and heart and far-off, frigid soul, 

Melting myself into myself, making me weep 

Regeneration’s burning tears, preluding sleep. 








THE UNDERGRADUATE LOOKS 
AT HIMSELF 


By DAVID DEMAREST LLOYD, ’31 


MAGAZINE devoted tointerpreting the undergraduate scene 

to the public outside of college, prints a monthly hall of fame 
entitled “Interesting Collegians.”” The pictures of a half dozen 
students of note on the widely scattered campuses of the country 
are printed, together with notes explaining their right to fame. 

“William K. Ulerich — the popular editor of Penn State’s news- 
paper — is a member of Lion’s Paw, Skull and Bones, Blue Key 
and a number of honorary societies, Delta Upsilon.” 

“Ida Rittenberg, one of the year book beauties of Newcomb Col- 
lege in Tulane, excels in basketball, tennis, baseball, debating, 
dramatics, — just about everything.” 

Everything, in fact, but what she might be supposed primarily to 
have come to college for. Education — culture are not worth 
mentioning. There is no denying, however, that Ida and William 
K. have achieved something in college. Doubtless they would have 
achieved far more had they been unburdened by the task of passing 
the number of courses imposed by their respective institutions. Yet 
the question remains whether making the Lion’s Paw should not 
pale into insignificance before the opportunity of exploring, even in 
part, the vast realm of knowledge and thought that a college must 
present if it is to be considered a purveyor of liberal education. 

Ida and William K. came to college brilliant and eager to find 
expression for their energies — in short, to work. They became 
amateur journalists, actors, athletes. Of the intellectual strength 
they might have acquired by work in the liberal arts under mature 
guidance, of the richer rewards in self development awaiting them 
had they pitted their energies against the great problems and great 
intellects of the world, present and past, they probably had only 
the dimmest conception. What was it that produced this costly 
error, and diverted their energies into the shallower channels? 

Convention must doubtless shoulder much of the blame. Like 
most young people your undergraduate is, socially, a conservative 
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die-hard. The amount of courage necessary to buck the “ crowd ”’ is 
in inverse proportion to age. It is fairly easy to be an eccentric old 
man, but it takes unbelievable backbone to deviate from the norm, 
even in the matter of hair cuts or neckties, at seventeen. American 
convention places the social value of the college uppermost. “It’s 
the contacts you make that count,” says the old alumnus to his 
Freshman son, who therefore vows to make Lion’s Paw or die. 

When he reaches college, a new set of conventions and traditions 
are imposed on the young hopeful. ‘Teams must be made, publica- 
tions must be “heeled,” even the details of a way of living are dic- 
tated by the social code. At Harvard recently a railroad financier 
oifered the President, an erstwhile Boston lawyer and professor, 
and the Corporation, staid bankers or men of affairs all, thirteen 
millions to reorganize the college socially, providing better living 
quarters, better food, and closer social and intellectual associations 
for the undergraduates. Conservative age pondered the House 
Plan and put it into effect. How did the undergraduates, bright 
exponents of the adventuresome, radical, death-to-tradition spirit 
of youth, respond to the proposal? They raised a storm of objection 
and denunciation in the undergraduate press, and clamored that 
the college was being ruined. 

For all his conservatism, however, for all his slavery to tradition, 
the American undergraduate, more than anything else, wants to 
work. The convention that blocks his path to intellectual labor, 
though unfortunate, is not without some justification. It is an un- 
conscious condemnation of a system which able critics have vigor- 
ously attacked — the course credit system of college education. In 
most of the colleges of the country degrees are awarded for the 
completion of so many units of work, generally for passing sixteen 
courses. A glance at any college catalogue will show the wondrous 
nature of courses. A course may be anything from the “History of 
the World from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Present Day” 
to “Minor Texts in Old Frisian.” It is a unit of work only in the 
number of meetings required of it by the college schedule. In the 
smaller course William K. and Ida probably prepare a lesson in 
the Old Frisian textbook, recite if called upon, or doze away, or 
carve their initials. Unless the professor is a good one, their work is 
little different from what it was in high school, although the subject 
matter is more advanced. The number of “canned” courses in our 
colleges — those in which the teacher simply brandishes an intel- 
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lectual can opener over a few text books — is appallingly great. In 
the large courses, Ida and William K. file in with several hundred 
other students, listen to the lecture, and take notes. ‘““Taking notes’’ 
is an art — it, at least, is distinguishable from high school work. 
At the end of the course Ida and William “‘bone up” their notes and 
pass the exam. 

No one can deny that considerable information is dispensed by 
courses. In the hands of great scholars and teachers, courses may 
become instruments for inspiring numbers of students, but in them- 
selves they are rather obstacles to than instruments of education. 
They do not necessarily stimulate Ida and William to effort. They 
do not make it clear that “‘all education is self-education.” And as 
the colleges and classes get larger and larger, the chances that Ida 
and William will receive any stimulus to work from personal con- 
tact with their teachers grow less and less. 

Another flaw in the course system no less damaging to the in- 
terest and efforts of William and Ida is its lack of continuity. Ifa 
free choice is allowed, if the college is a paradise of electives, our 
friends flounder around without design, and gravitate most readily 
to “‘pipes”’ or “snap courses.” If, as is more often the case, some 
courses are prescribed and some sense of interconnection is pre- 
served by requiring a certain number of courses in one subject, Ida 
and Bill will object to the restrictions, and fail to be inspired by 
them. Information handed out in little parcels, without con- 
tinuity in itself or connection with the life and thought of the 
student, is what the colleges are offering. The liberal arts college 
program is not an education, it is sixteen hurdles or so on the road 
to a degree. What wonder that Ida and William regard it with con- 
tempt? What is more miserable than the grind, the odious intel- 
lectual magpie, building himself a nest of ‘marks’ — indicative of 
nothing except excessive conscientiousness and a probable lack of 
imagination? Ida and Bill can get over the hurdles with much less 
trouble, and turn to more interesting things. If, however, the col- 
lege curriculum were designed to arouse their potentialities and, 
once having commanded their interest and respect, to exact unified 
achievement of them, their college careers would be very different. 
They might not make the front pages of College Humor, but they 
would be far abler, far happier men and women. 

The need of a change in the course credit system has long been 
widely recognized by the colleges. Princeton, during the Wilson 
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régime, saw the need of greater contact between the student and 
his teachers, and inaugurated the preceptorial system. The pre- 
ceptor is an adjunct of the course, who meets a group of students at 
certain intervals, quizzes them, discusses the work, and assigns and 
guides their reading in the course. The rest of the time the lectures 
hold sway. The system was a good measure, but only the first step 
towards the final solution. Swarthmore, seeing the need of con- 
centrating the students’ energies into a comprehensible area, and 
making him achieve something like a unified program, set up 
“reading for honors.’ Under this plan the student discusses his 
field of study in small groups with his professors. Inasmuch as 
Swarthmore is a small institution, faculty contact is more easily pro- 
vided there than at larger colleges. Not all students read for honors, 
however, but only the upper intellectual crust. 

“Honors work,” which generally means taking four to eight 
courses in a particular field, sometimes with a final comprehensive 
examination demanding an understanding of the field as a whole, 
has been taken up at other places. Students at Wellesley, Dart- 
mouth, and elsewhere have their “‘fields of concentration.” Prince- 
ton has recently adopted the equivalent, under the title of the 
“Four Course Plan.” Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at 
Wisconsin sought a solution of the problem by building a college 
and its curriculum afresh. Emphasis was placed on a unified 
philosophic point of view, and on discussion and group work. The 
venture does not seem to have prospered. President Hutchins’ solu- 
tion of the matter involved cutting the regular college course in 
two, the first part being work of a general nature, the second pro- 
viding more specialized, individualized work with freedom from 
course requirements. His reorganization of the University of 
Chicago, dividing the college into two schools, is apparently meet- 
ing with some difficulties. 

Harvard has not been backward in this movement of reform. As 
early as 1913 it suggested the “‘tutorial system” to itself, and fell to 
working out its own remedy. After four years undergraduate ex- 
perience of this system, we feel at least on familiar ground in dis- 
cussing it. 

Harvard took a leaf from the long established methods of the 
English Universities. It also took over the English title of “tutor” 
to designate the functionary newly introduced into American col- 
lege life. Your tutor, however, may be anyone on the faculty, from 
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a full professor to a mere instructor. He is tutor only to certain 
students — his own “‘tutees.”” The tutor — tutee relationship, al- 
though educational and intellectual in purpose, is personal and in- 
formal in character. William K. has a tutor, with whom he has 
conferences — at the tutor’s rooms or home or office or anywhere 
that is conveniently private and conducive to conversation. Ida, 
too, has her tutor and conferences — for Radcliffe took up the 
system when Harvard did. Often Ida has Bill’s tutor, although 
sometimes she may be given a woman tutor — a rare and generally 
unfortunate occurrence (from Ida’s point of view). William calls 
on his tutor at the appointed hour, smokes, and chats. He has been 
given some reading, but the tutor cannot force him to do it, nor 
mark him on it, nor make report to the Dean about his work. Wil- 
liam consequently has nothing to gain from bluffing or circumvent- 
ing the tutor. Both are more or less free agents, two men meeting 
together to discuss the things of the mind. 

The only compulsory factor in this intellectual association is the 
general examination. It comes at the end of the college career, and 
covers William’s field of concentration — French Literature, 
Mathematics, Fine Arts — any department of the college except 
chemistry, which for reasons of its own refuses to have anything to 
do with the tutorial system. Theoretically, passing his four to eight 
courses in his chosen field does not enable William to pass the gen- 
eral examination. To obtain a comprehensive grasp of the subject 
sufficient for that he must rely on his tutorial work, which fills the 
gap between the courses and synthesizes the field as a whole. The 
tutor’s job is not to cram his students for the exam but simply to 
stimulate them and guide their efforts. 

Personal contact with a teacher, stimulus to real work, and con- 
tinuity of program were thus provided by the tutorial system. In 
practice, however, it was found that an important element had 
been omitted. That was the opportunity for original and inde- 
pendent work. If William is a fairly brilliant fellow, more than two 
years of studying the field from a general point of view is likely to 
pall. At the end of that time, William’s interest and ambition have 
been sufficiently aroused to make him wish to try something on his 
own. He wants to get under the surface, and experiment with the 
application of the principles he has learned. To do this he must re- 
strict the area of his efforts and attack detail and the stubborn fact. 
Hence the “special field of study” and the “thesis” on a chosen 
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problem became part of the undergraduate scheme. If William 
wants to do this advance work he is a “candidate for honors.”” If he 
completes it successfully he receives his degree with one of the three 
kinds of praise — “cum,” “magna,” or “‘summa,”’ depending upon 
the value of his achievement. Nearly all the departments require 
the thesis for honors men. Some add the special field as a setting for 
the thesis and examine it orally or by a written examination. 

Such is the tutorial system in theory. In practice it often falls 
short of the ideal, but it has nevertheless effected a great change in 
the undergraduate attitude. There was a time when ‘“‘C”’ was the 
gentleman’s mark, and anything better was in bad taste. Now this 
anti-intellectual convention is melting away. Nearly a third of 
every class are honors candidates. Thirty per cent of the class of 
1931 successfully attained those honors. No social stigma attaches 
to working for a degree with honors. Perhaps there is an air of gen- 
tility about three Latin words on a degree that a Phi Beta Kappa 
key lacks, but a deeper reason lies in the feeling that a degree with 
honors signifies an interesting achievement well done; — it means 
brains and thought — not mere “grinding.” 

Student organizations and activities are beginning to feel this 
growing interest in scholarship, and suffer accordingly. The Crim- 
son and other publications have to make stronger bids for candi- 
dates than ever before, and the men they draw are no longer of the 
former high calibre. The “great man on the campus,” the activi- 
ties magnate, does not exist at Harvard. Managerial competitions 
for almost everything but football, have difficulty calling out 
material, and managerial duties are constantly being lessened. 
Although athletics maintain their prominent position, the new 
tendency is making itself felt even there. 

A prominent athlete of this year’s graduating class, a football end 
whose name has more than once leaped at a nation from the head- 
lines of the autumn Sunday papers and been found in other sports 
accounts throughout the year, recently proposed that Seniors be 
excluded from varsity athletics. He felt that in his own case the 
moral responsibility of staying on the team, a responsibility which 
as an outstanding athlete he was made to feel, destroyed his 
chances of getting a “magna.” He did not mean that Seniors should 
shut themselves away from the playing fields and grow hunched 
and pale over their books, but he simply voiced the fact, known to 
all athletes, that varsity competition in major sports makes greater 
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demands in energy and time than are necessary for physical well 
being and, save in exceptional cases, compatible with the highest 
scholastic attainment. 

All these changes in the undergraduate attitude attest hearty 
student approval of the tutorial system. Just in what degree they 
have been effects of the system, and to what extent the success of 
the system has depended on a latent student interest in intellectual 
pursuits, is hard to determine. Certain it is that had the Harvard 
undergraduate been typical of the American college student as Dr. 
Flexner or College Humor imagines him to be, the tutorial system 
would not have reached its present stage of development at Har- 
vard. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely, however the Harvard 
student may fancy himself as an “intellectual,” that coming from 
the same preparatory and high schools he is very different from the 
undergraduates of other Eastern colleges. Dartmouth has shown 
that it is equally capable of taking up the tutorial system, and what 
is possible there is possible elsewhere. Our eduéators should have 
greater faith in the capabilities and ambitions of their students to- 
wards real intellectual attainment, even if they put no trust in their 
secondary school training. Harvard teachers are leveling the criti- 
cism against the newly organized tutorial system at Yale, that it is 
too elementary in nature, and imposes Sophomore year work on 
the student for three years. And at Harvard itself the better 
students in many departments are eager and ready to go further 
than the present condition of the tutorial system can take them. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the students are more easily ad- 
justed to the system than the faculty. The introduction of the sys- 
tem at Harvard produced difficulties not only interesting in them- 
selves, but probably representative of any similar changes else- 
where in the American college system. There is a deep conflict of 
principle between the tutorial system and the older departmental 
course organization. A university faculty, in its various groupings, 
is interested primarily in preserving and expanding the fields of 
knowledge. The courses are the wares on sale. The undergraduate 
comes, selects a few, and goes away. Although in the days when 
classes and colleges were smaller, the professor knew and encour- 
aged his students, and was in fact a tutor to them, today the physi- 
cal difficulties of such contact foster the feeling that the professor’s 
responsibility for the undergraduate extends no further than mark- 
ing the examination papers (if, indeed, an assistant does not do all 
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such clerical work). Real teacher-student contact is reserved for 
the graduate school, where the student is considered sufficiently 
advanced to make it valuable. An inevitable consequence of this 
attitude is that professional scholarship outweighs teaching. 

Under the tutorial system, however, not scholarship and the field 
of knowledge but the individual undergraduate and his develop- 
ment are the chief concern. Tutoring is the most exacting teaching 
there is, because it is the most personal. It cannot be subordinated 
to scholarship if it is to be effective. Yet scholarship there must al- 
ways be if the University is to maintain its standards. There are a 
hundred points of compromise when these two systems are forced 
cheek by jowl into the same faculty. 

It was obvious from the start that if every student was to have a 
tutor the faculty would have to be increased. At the same time it 
was decreed that “tutoring was not an office but a function.”” The 
offices form a well graduated scale, from annual instructor, at the 
bottom, to faculty instructor, with a three year appointment, 
through assistant professor and associate professor to full professor. 
It remains a fact, however, that one fifth of all the tutorial students 
are carried by men who perform no other teaching function but 
tutoring. These tutors are generally students in the graduate 
school. The rest have found niches for themselves in the course 
system — either as assistants in courses, instructors or professors. 
While this policy has the highly laudable intention of preserving 
University standards, it meets several difficulties. The numbers of 
young men fresh from the graduate school who are necessary to 
carry the tutorial burden may find appointments as assistants and 
instructors at low salaries, but there is insufficient room for them at 
the top among the professors. Since promotion to the professorship 
depends largely on giving courses, and the number of courses of- 
fered in any department is incapable of indefinite expansion, the 
promotion of instructor tutors is very slow. The only way to salary 
increase is promotion in rank. The young tutor instructor, there- 
fore, faced by years of work at no increase in salary, takes the first of- 
fer to go where promotion is more rapid. New material must be 
brought in to fill the gap. Consequently there is a constant turn- 
over at the foot of the academic scale. 

Not only do many of these men leave before they have become 
experienced in their work, but they carry more tutorial students 
than the other members of the faculty. The higher a man advances 
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in rank, the greater are the demands of courses and scholarship 
upon him, and the fewer his tutorial students. Add to this the re- 
luctance of the established professors to take up tutorial work and it 
is not surprising that about eighty per cent of all students are taught 
by tutors of instructor rank. 

William K. wondered why his tutor paid so little attention to him 
in his Sophomore year, until he learned of his resignation at the end 
of that year and his entrance into business. Then it dawned on 
William that his tutor was not interested in tutoring. A friend of 
William’s spent one half year reading minor English plays of the 
seventeenth century — interesting, but scarcely vital when a know- 
ledge of all English literature was the goal. It later became known 
that the tutor was submitting a doctoral thesis on seventeenth 
century English drama. The tutor William had after the flight of 
his first was new to the college and to teaching, and gave William 
such incompetent advice that his course schedule was upset for two 
years. Another friend who rejoiced at being assigned to an older 
man on the faculty saw him twice ina year. The inexperience and 
impermanence of the younger tutors, and the preoccupation of the 
older men with courses is paid for by the student. 

If William is to have and keep good tutors, greater value must be 
placed on good tutoring. Promotion to the professorship should be 
allowed on the basis of tutoring, and professors thus promoted or 
already established should be made to feel that tutoring is as im- 
portant a part of their task as the giving of courses. The more 
tutoring done by professors, the less need there will be of hiring in- 
experienced young men to bear the tutorial burden. It is quite 
likely that this change will take place in time, but not without some 
alteration in the complexion of the faculty — not only of the 
Harvard faculty, but of the faculty of other colleges; for if, as seems 
likely, the tutorial method or its equivalent continues to spread 
throughout the country, tutorial teaching will become an accepted 
part of University work. The same struggle that is now being car- 
ried on at Harvard will have to be fought out in the other colleges. 
No one, however, need fear the outcome. It will result in the bet- 
ter correlation of the scholarly function and the teaching function 
in the universities of America. 

The older departmental philosophy makes itself felt, not only in 
questions of personnel but in methods of education. The depart- 
ment, in its courses, used simply to present information. The 
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tutorial system must do more than present that information more 
fully — it must exact achievement. William will never regret hav- 
ing gained a broad knowledge of French literature, say, but if his 
tutor, beside filling his memory and note book with interesting 
facts, has forced him to struggle with and solve some problems of his 
own, William will be a stronger man intellectually the rest of his 
life. A great many of the faculty feel so strongly the duty of pre- 
senting a whole field of knowledge, that both in their examinations 
and tutorial assignments they do not allow sufficient independence 
and scope for originality. 

There is a danger, of course, in the other direction. William’s 
advanced independent work must not be the work of a graduate 
student or a Ph.D. seeker. Your undergraduate hates anything 
that smacks of pedantry, and flees it. An opportunity to write on 
“Petrified Datives in Chaucer” as the climax of a college career has 
no appeal whatever. Original work, even research, as part of the 
advanced undergraduate program, must be valued as an aid to the 
development of ability, not as an end in itself. The special func- 
tion of the college is to give men a way of thinking and sufficient in- 
tellectual sinew to make the thought count for something. The 
professional, scholarly attitude of the departments must not in- 
trude into this function of the college as carried on by the tutorial 
system. 

The faculties of many Harvard departments are loath to give 
William greater freedom in his tutorial work, not only because of 
their conservatism and concern with the older system, but because 
they feel uneasy about his less brilliant brethren. Doubtless the 
poor selectivity of the preparatory schools and the insufficiencies of 
the Freshman year make the number of students incapable of real 
intellectual achievement seem greater than it is, and it certainly is 
large enough. Lest injustice be done, therefore, a department 
tends to focus its attention on the average. To give the normal 
man something, to see that he achieves something — this is their 
greatest concern. Any radical changes in course requirements, al- 
lowing greater freedom and originality, designed not for the aver- 
age but for the exceptional man, are consequently less readily ac- 
cepted and put into effect. 

This is unpardonable shortsightedness. The pall of the average 
hangs heavy over all American education, reducing its processes to 
the mechanization characteristic of the age, depriving the nation 
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of leaders. The colleges, at least, should strive to lessen it. How- 
ever great the numbers of the average and sub-average, the col- 
leges should stimulate the men of ability to the utmost and place no 
bars to their achievement. Inasmuch as individual cases vary, only 
a method of education centering on the individual, and giving him 
freedom and incentive, can attain this end. The tutorial system 
can produce intellectual leaders because it is not a system. 

The less brilliant man need not be slighted under a system which 
emphasizes intellectual heights and not intellectual levels. Harvard 
will never deprive him of his tutor, nor of the general examination. 
Under such stimulus even the most unlikely bud may blossom; and 
even if it does not it will have received more care and attention than 
it would have in the days of courses pure and simple. 

The present compromise at Harvard between the tutorial and 
the course systems is far from satisfactory, even to the University. 
At present the courses still weigh more heavily than the newer 
method. William and his friends are generally anxious to see their 
tutorial work increase in importance. If the faculty really desires 
to experiment, it need not fear that the student body will not re- 
spond. What Harvard is really seeking is an equilibrium between 
the two systems. It does not in the least consider the state of affairs 
prevalent at Oxford and Cambridge, the complete predominance, 
even the mechanization of the tutorial method, as the ideal at 
which to aim. But whatever balance may be struck in the future, 
certain it is that already the tutorial system has proved its worth. 

The American colleges have slowly become aware that they are 
responsible for the undergraduate. As a case history of the malady 
affecting them, and the cure, the Harvard tutorial system adorns 
the tale and points a moral. In Eliot’s day the Harvard under- 
graduate was left to shift for himself; in Lowell’s, he has become 
the center of attention. One attitude makes the college cold to the 
student and aloof, a mere adjunct of the university, a reservoir of 
culture and knowledge, at which those who wish may drink. The 
other embodies the basic principle underlying all the experiments, 
however diverse in method, that have been made in college work 
in recent years — the principle that the college should be an active 
force in society, moulding the life and thought of the time. 


























NEWMAN AND KINGSLEY 
By CUTHBERT WRIGHT, ’18 


AMOUS sport! wrote a critic in the Atheneum of the 

Kingsley-Newman controversy: “Of all the diversions of our 
dining and dancing season that of a personal conflict is ever the 
most eagerly enjoyed. How briskly we gather round a brace of 
reverend gentlemen when the prize for which they contend is 
which of the two shall be considered the father of lies!...” 

The sport in question has not altogether perished from our 
midst, least of all in America, land in its colonial origins of athletic 
theologians, witness the Grant-Manning affair in which death 
alone came to the aid of a discomfited Diocesan. In this connec- 
tion, it might be interesting to re-examine a work which has been 
compared advantageously to the Confessions of St. Augustin and 
to the more pungent ones of Monsieur Rousseau. “A loose, off- 
hand and unjustifiable imputation,” said the Saturday Review, in 
reviewing the Apologia, “‘has produced one of the most interesting 
books of the present literary age.” It is not, however, as a wraith 
evoked from the limbo of dead controversies, but as a vital work 
of art, above all, as a capital revelation of the writer’s psychology, 
that the Apologia is interesting, and even fascinating. 

Everyone is aware, we suppose, of the popular conception of 
Cardinal Newman’s character. He was the bright star of Victorian 
Oxford, a shining philosophic influence, not only in his own 
country and generation, but over other lands and generations to 
come, the begetter of a great and constantly advancing movement 
which has all but succeeded in re-Catholicising the English Church 
on two continents and over the seven seas. High Churchmen 
inscribe his name upon their banners, and so do Roman Catholics, 
and so even do Modernists. His book on Development prepared 
on one hand Papal Infallibility, and on the other, the startling 
speculations of Fathers Loisy, Tyrrel, and their friends. His epic 
of a good death has been set to music by Elgar. He was an incom- 
parable master of English prose. He was the author of one of the 
most popular hymns in the English tongue. He was, above all, a 
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distinguished type of self-effacing ecclesiastic, a shepherd of souls, 
a great Christian gentleman. He was, indeed, a kind of un- 
canonized saint. He sacrificed an unparalleled career in the 
English Communion, because, as he said, he loved truth better 
than dear friends. And the Church which received him, anima 
naturaliter Catholica, would appear to have been not ungrateful, for 
he died an ecclesiastical prince, clad in the Sacred Purple.... 

Such is the Newman found in textbooks and in most popular 
biographies. It is a good example of that process of unofficial 
canonization carried on in all countries, but more especially 
among the sentimental Anglo-Saxons. St. Francis, Florence Night- 
ingale, General Gordon, Lincoln, are other cases in point. It is 
the verbal equivalent to the lost art of stained glass. The real 
Newman was a being so much less inhuman, more intimately in- 
teresting, than his luminous effigy, that in annotating once more 
his affair with Kingsley, we may be pardoned for ruffling a little 
that mysterious pool of personality whose surface is, at present, by 
far too rigid and congealed. The accepted studies of the Cardinal 
are like those elegiac statues of dead-and-gone prelates, cast in 
marble ecstasies at one side of the high altar. The workmanship 
may be good or bad, depending on the talent of the sculptor, but 
it is inevitably static, style funébre. One prefers to see the great 
Victorian in action, and the Kingsley controversy is one’s great 
opportunity to do so. 

Newman was received into the Roman Church in the autumn 
of 1845. The great conversion had been long awaited, too long 
perhaps; hope deferred maketh the heart sick; but in any case, 
there seemed no flaw in the cordial pleasure with which he was 
greeted by his new co-religionists. Newman at Oxford was ever 
a rara avis; Oxford itself was an exotic country to the old Catholic 
families, barred from immatriculation therein by the Penal Laws, 
and Bishop Wiseman, the corpulent and sanguine head of the 
Catholic community in England, might well be excused for wear- 
ing the conversion of the leader of the Oxford Movement like a 
feather in his episcopal biretta. 

And yet... matters did not turn so simply, especially for New- 
man. “Had he anticipated,” writes Mr. Strachey, “the manner in 
which he would spend the next thirty years of his unfortunate 
existence,” he might well have shuddered and turned back, that 
chill autumn evening when he unexpectedly donned the gray 
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trousers of a layman and went out to greet Fr. Dominic, the 
Passionist on his missionary journey to Littlemore. A few days 
later, his first meeting with Wiseman struck a certain note to be 
thenceforward characteristic of his life as a Roman Catholic. 

“The embarrassment was mutual, and Wiseman could scarcely 
find words for more than formal inquiries about the journey.... 
They sat almost silent, while their companions talked more readily 
to each other. A message which shortly announced that a boy was 
waiting to go to Confession to the Bishop gave Wiseman an excuse 
for retiring which he did with significant alacrity.” ! 

The embarrassment was mutual! Newman was to experience 
many times that embarrassment, that significant alacrity with 
which Catholic ecclesiastics in general, and his superiors in par- 
ticular, retired before this child of subtle Oxford, so simple, and 
at the same time, so complicated in comparison with their own 
bluff, bureaucratic conventionality. As a matter of fact the 
spiritual honeymoon was brief. What was the use, they soon came 
to think, of converting the foremost preacher of the Established 
Church, if he refused to effect conversions among the rich, or 
preach in a fashion to interest the daily Press. (Mr. Chesterton or 
Fr. Ronald Knox could have shown Newman the better way.) 
He was, in short, a disappointment, and from being a disappoint- 
ment he became something of a trial. With the acrid irony which 
his existence as a Roman Catholic was to develop, he complained 
that he was “‘treated like some strange, uncomprehended beast to 
be taken around on exhibition by Dr. Wiseman.” To this un- 
desired exhibitionism succeeded a much longer period of strange 
frustration, followed by one of extreme neglect. It was enough for 
Newman to avow his enthusiasm for a project, his adherence to 
an aim, to have them obscurely thwarted and turned aside. His 
editorship of the Rambler, his scheme for a decent Catholic uni- 
versity in Ireland, his translation of the Scriptures, his program of 
Catholic education at Oxford, down to the jewelled mitre, the 
amethyst ring actually procured when Rome promised him a 
bishopric, then as abruptly withdrew the offer — all these designs 
and undertakings were one by one “‘blandly and suavely crushed.” 
It is idle for Mr. Strachey to ascribe all this to the feline jealousy of 
Manning, another convert with well-defined ambitions. It was 
something more subtle than a legion of Mannings; it was the spirit 
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of bureaucratic force, always hostile to originality, suspicious of 
the novel, the unknown; the ecclesiastic machine, “‘inflexible in 
iniquity as in well-doing.”” Our system, what? Such personified 
forces have always one word for anomalies like Newman, however 
irreproachable the latter may be, and that is: “They don’t fit in.” 
A man may be a model of sanctity or moral tact; he may justify 
his position by being adored by his pupils or his flock, as the case 
may be, he may even kiss with veneration the brutish hand which 
has repeatedly struck him down, and nine times out of ten, these 
advantages and conquests merely aggravate the fixed suspicion 
in which he is held, until he becomes insupportable, and if it can 
be done without scandal, he is gotten rid of, or if that be imprac- 
tical, he is ‘“‘blandly and suavely” suppressed. Because of his 
opinions? Not necessarily. “It was not the nature of his opinions 
which was objectionable,” says Mr. Strachey of Newman. “It 
was in his having any opinions at all.”” They don’t fit in. 

Outwardly, Newman conformed to this treatment in a spirit 
of the most dignified submission, but no one who reads the con- 
fidential letters which he poured out to intimate friends can doubt 
the cold storm of disillusion, of veritable rage which overwhelmed 
him — the impotent anger of the proud and sensitive intellectual, 
conscious that the best years of his life were slipping away, 
thwarted and misrepresented by stolid or malicious superiors, in- 
capable of believing in his loyalty or comprehending his mind. 
“Because,” he cries, “I have not pushed myself forward, because 
I have not retailed gossip, flattered and sided with this party and 
with that, I am nobody... I have had many failures, and what 
I did well was not understood.” 

With those who ventured to commiserate with him, he was 
even more bitter. To a certain Father Neville who wondered why 
he wrote no more, the author of “Lead Kindly Light’’ retorted 
with a savagery wholly unecclesiastic: 

(1) “Because Garibaldi’s chaplains-in-ordinary never do write.” 
(The industrious Monsignor Talbot had put about that Newman 
had sent in a subscription to the great anticlerical.) 

While the second reason puts Newman’s whole case better than 
anyone: 

(2) “Because Hannibal’s elephants never could learn the goose- 
step.” 

The tears of solace, even were they a little savored with self-pity, 
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came when he turned to the devotional poetry of which he was 
so remarkable a master: 


And thus when we renounce for Thee 
Its restless aims and fears, 

The tender memories of the past, 
The hopes of coming years, 


Poor is our sacrifice whose eyes 
Are lighted from above; 

We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceased to love. 


It is certain that Newman’s sacrifice during the first thirty years 
of his career as a Roman Catholic priest was one of something he 
could not keep, but it is not so sure that he had ceased to love it. 

So, at any rate, matters stood with him when in the Christmas 
issue of Macmillan’s Magazine, 1863, there appeared a review by 
the Reverend Charles Kingsley in which apropos of Queen 
Elizabeth the following passage occurred: 

“Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not be, and on 
the whole ought not to be: — that cunning is the weapon which 
Heaven has given to the Saints wherewith to withstand the brute 
male force of the world which marries and is given in marriage. 
Whether his notion be doctrinally true or not, it is, at least, his- 
torically so.” 

Newman at once wrote to the publishers, directing their atten- 
tion to “‘a grave and gratuitous slander.”’ Kingsley acknowledged 
the letter, and eventually half-retracted his statement, but in a 
manner suggesting that Father Newman, ‘“‘who knew the value of 
words better than anyone,” had, with his customary slyness, 
merely explained away his alleged defence of insincerity. Newman 
then published their correspondence, terminating with an ex- 
tremely funny, and already quite devastating, caricature of Kings- 
ley’s arguments. 

Mr. Kingsley saw red, as anyone might, and hastily composed 
a flaming pamphlet entitled: “What Then Does Dr. Newman 
Mean?” It was not a bad performance, and surely Newman, of 
all people, had reason to be pleased with it. It gave him the great 
opportunity of his harassed existence. Since 1845 he had been 
afflicted by three dominant feelings, rising from a single neurosis, 
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which he had suffered to become veritable obsessions. The first 
was that he was distrusted. The second was that he was not appre- 
ciated. The third was the nuance of love and resentment with 
which he regarded the brothers-in-Christ who had thwarted him, 
let us say, the system which he served. Very well. They would 
know the difference now. He would show the Archbishop and 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot and Dr. Cullen and Mr. Ward 
and the Holy Father and the whole English nation the stuff of 
which he was made. He would excel supremely in the game 
which some of them played and which alone they respected — 
self-advertisement, popular success. Of course it must be done 
very subtly, so subtly indeed that the irresistible longing of the 
man, John Henry Newman, to exhibit his soul naked before the 
world would be laid in veils on veils of Dr. Newman, the Oratorian 
Father, defending his delicate honor, and that of his fellow-priests, 
against the attack of a coarse Protestant pamphleteer. Dear 
Heaven, how difficult, how well-nigh impossible! But on second 
thought, how fascinating! Some women, we are told, take a 
certain pleasure in revealing themselves before a too patient con- 
fessor. Did not Newman feel something of the same novel de- 
lectation, though his audience was posterity, and his confessional, 
the world, to say nothing of the Church which was above the 
world? 

At all events... “he recognized what he had to do” ... “I must, 
I said, give the true key to my whole life; I must show what I am 
that it may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom may 
be extinguished which gibbers instead of me. I wish to be known 
as a living man, not as a scarecrow which is dressed up in my 
clothes... I will vanquish, not my accuser, but my judges.” 

If the last sentence signifies anything, it points to Newman’s 
ecclesiastical superiors and adversaries quite as much as to the 
great public of which he was not unmindful either. It is easy to 
see that poor Mr. Kingsley was a mere stalking-horse in all this, 
a providentially convenient redoubt which might be easily knocked 
to pieces in order to demolish, by a technique more indirect, the 
old, the real enemy behind, clad though the latter might be in 
the Roman Purple or the white rabat of St. Edmund’s College. In 
view of this fact, the personal malignity with which Newman 
turned and rent his badly matched antagonist is the more im- 
moderate. “Have you read Newman’s broadside?” some burly 
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British cleric would say to another on the appearance of the first 
number. “‘Ah yes,” the second would reply, “A great blow for 
the Faith. But I say, how horribly unchristian!” So it is, and a 
superb polemical journalist was lost when Newman took Orders. 
A good deal of sympathy has been expended on him, not the least 
by himself, while Kingsley has had the usual fate of the well- 
intentioned, meted out for destruction at the hands of an unrivaled 
master of cruel dialectic. The universal reaction against the 
“manly Englishman,” the “muscular Christian,” more muscular 
than Christian, which set in after the nineties, has caused Kingsley 
to be thoroughly forgotten, though he was, after all, a man of 
parts’ One who loved little else but young, white, candid things — 
children and English wildflowers, the open air, the sea — he hated 
the Roman Church as something infinitely old, polished, tortuous 
and sophisticated. Like the barbarians with their prejudice 
against walled towns, he hated it as an enclosed, an interior thing, 
a rival to his Wordsworthian God. He was, none the less, a vigor- 
ous, and now and then, a supremely charming writer. We feel 
sure that more people have been kept from joining the Church of 
Rome by Westward Ho! than have ever been by Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons. And if we had the choice between retaining the 
Apologia in our library rather than Kingsley’s exquisite, satirical 
fable, Water Babies, it is not the former we would choose. 

Newman, in the meanwhile, worked hard on his autobiography, 
how hard we know from the letters which he poured out in- 
exhaustibly on the side. He was, so to speak, impregnated with 
the most fascinating of subjects, namely himself. “I have been in 
such stress of brain and pain of heart... writing without interrup- 
tion. I have been constantly in tears and constantly crying out in 
distress.”’ It was the Abbé Bremond who said, we believe, of this 
crisis that one would prefer a little less weeping. Newman’s diary 
relates that while working on Part 3, he wrote one day sixteen 
hours at a stretch, but the record was attained in Part 5 — 
“twenty-two hours running.” “Then,” says Wilfrid Ward, who 
has atoned for the sins of his father against Newman by writing 
an exemplary biography of the Oratorian, ““Then came rest — 
calm — real peace, and the sense of triumph long denied, praise 
too, most welcome, from ecclesiastical authority... and along with 
it all, the keen artistic satisfaction, the almost physical pleasure, 
in good work done.” 
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The sense of triumph was unmistakable. Addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in from the Diocesan Synod, from the canons 
and vicars-general of Westminster, from the Academia of the 
Catholic Religion, from the German Catholics in congress at 
Wiirzburg, from the Dominican Sisters of Stone. These com- 
mendations Newman was careful to insert in the appendix to the 
second edition. One voice was conspicuously absent from the 
chorus. All to the contrary, Dr. Manning, so soon to be Cardinal- 
Archbishop, wrote somewhat pettishly to his accomplice, Mon- 
signor Talbot, all ears at the Vatican, that he found himself just 
a trifle “bored”’ with “‘all this Kingsley pother.”’ 

It might be rash to add that the writing of this extremely 
popular book gained Newman the Cardinalate toward the close 
of his “unfortunate existence.” Yet who can say? On the eve of 
the Apologia he had unquestionably reached the nadir of his career 
as a Roman Catholic. In writing his autobiography he had had, 
as we have stated, three objects in view, and all three he had 
realized very largely. He had magnificently vindicated his reputa- 
tion; emerged like the sun from his obscurity; and gained the ac- 
clamations of the Catholic world. Momentarily also, he had 
drawn the teeth of the Very Reverend Monsignors Manning and 
Talbot, and even the Pope, not too sure of what it was all about, 
marveled and, for once, held his peace. Last but not least, he had 
annihilated Mr. Kingsley so far as the glory of this world is con- 
cerned. Yet in a way he owed everything to Kingsley. Many 
years later, in reading of the latter’s sudden death, the great 
Oratorian wrote nonchalantly to Sir William Cape: 

“The death of Mr. Kingsley — so premature — shocked me. 
I never from the first have felt any anger towards him. But I have 
ever found from experience that no one would believe me in 
earnest if I spoke calmly.” 

Then follows a sentence of ineffable candor: 

“Much less could I feel any resentment against him when he 
was accidentally the instrument in the good Providence of God 
by whom I had an opportunity given me which otherwise I 
should not have had... 

“T said Mass for his soul as soon as I heard of his death...” 
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THE HARVARD INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS COMMISSION 


By W. LLOYD AYCOCK 


INCE the locust swarmed over the land of Egypt and the black 

plague swept over Europe epidemics have been the dread of 
humanity. The consternation caused by an epidemic is empha- 
sized when the disease in question is one which leaves its perma- 
nent mark, especially upon childhood. During the summer of 1931 
the increased occurrence of poliomyelitis in certain large cities 
caused great concern. Many seem to think that only such un- 
usually large epidemics afford the long awaited opportunity for 
any agency concerned with the study of a disease to gain new in- 
formation concerning its behavior. Even before the collected data 
have been tabulated questions come in as to what has been learned 
from ‘‘the epidemic.” In such a disease as poliomyelitis large 
epidemics differ from small ones only in that they strike larger 
places. It is easily forgotten that epidemics just as “large” occur 
every year, the total number of cases being smaller only because 
the cities stricken are smaller. For study large epidemics have the 
confusion of multiplicity of possibilities when an attempt is made 
to trace the relationship between cases. It might, therefore, be 
even more difficult to search out what we want to learn in a large 
epidemic than in a small one. A blood hound put on the scent in 
Park Square might soon be lost but in the Vermont woods he would 
be able to follow the scent. 

Realizing this, and what is more important — that the whole of 
the natural history of poliomyelitis is not necessarily to be seen in 
a single epidemic — the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
has studied this disease over a period of years, epidemic and non- 
epidemic, at the bedside, in the field and in the laboratory. So, in 
answer to the question as to what has been learned from this 
epidemic something should be said about the organization and 
manner of working of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
and what has been learned about the disease, not only from epi- 
demics but from studies of the individual case, the occurrence of 
the disease in general, and from laboratory experiments. 
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As a result of the severe epidemic of 1916 the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Commission was organized by a group of public spirited 
men and doctors familiar with the disease. The imperative duty 
before them was to make some provision for the care of the large 
number of cripples suddenly thrust upon the community at that 
time. The need and wisdom of their action is indicated by the fact 
that 5121 patients have been taken care of in the clinics of the 
Commission, many of them over a period of years. 

While this reconstructive work has been the most pressing under- 
taking of the Commission, they realized that repairing the damage 
after it was done, however important, was not reaching the root of 
the evil. So in addition they organized a research division to study 
the disease in an attempt to gain information which might lead 
either to the prevention of the one serious consequence of the 
disease — paralysis — or to the prevention of the disease itself. 

The study of the disease has its logical beginning at the bedside 
for although much can be learned in the test tube, we are pri- 
marily concerned with what happens to the patient. With this 
idea in mind the research division has devoted itself to a study, of 
the individual patient, of the general statistics of the disease, and of 
the disease in the experimental animal. It is only through a combi- 
nation of this sort that anything like a complete conception of the 
behavior of the disease is possible. For example, one could hardly 
hope to follow the spread of the virus through a population by 
watching the cases that occur in that population alone, for many 
may not have any symptoms of the disease when they are exposed 
to the virus, nor is there a practically workable test for the detec- 
tion of the virus itself. One can, however, by using a test for im- 
munity to the disease gain some idea of the extent and rapidity of 
the spread of the virus through the population. 

One of the duties of the Commission has been to visit cases of the 
disease when reported primarily to study the circumstances under 
which the patient sickened. It often happened that the doctor 
sent out to investigate the case could be of assistance to the family 
physician in making the diagnosis since the disease does not occur 
often enough in the practice of many physicians for them to main- 
tain the laboratory facilities for making the bedside examination of 
the spinal fluid sometimes necessary for establishing the diagnosis. 
This development led in turn to further assistance to the family 
physician in treating the case. There are experimental and 
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theoretical reasons for treating cases in the early stages of the dis- 
ease with immune serum. Since every doctor could hardly main- 
tain a supply of this serum the Commission has undertaken to keep 
on hand a sufficient amount of serum (donated by those who have 
previously had the disease) to treat early cases whenever it is re- 
quested by the local physician. While there has been every reason 
for giving these patients the benefit of any possible curative effect 
of the serum, the fact that it must be given in the early stages of the 
disease, at a time when no prediction can be made whether or not 
there will be paralysis makes it very difficult to determine how 
effective serum treatment is. This is especially true in a disease as 
variable as poliomyelitis. As yet enough statistics have not been 
collected to settle the question finally. 

Any attack upon the disease other than treating it after it has 
developed must be based on a knowledge of how its gernr spreads 
and the conditions under which the germ causes the paralytic 
disease. As has already been suggested, we cannot be satisfied with 
treating the disease after it has developed, first because it would 
always be difficult to reach all cases before irreparable damage has 
taken place and second we cannot be sure that even a greatly 
improved form of treatment would be a perfect cure of the disease. 

Perhaps the most obvious attack would be to prevent the spread 
of the virus itself — what might be called the bacteriological con- 
trol of the disease. This often can be done effectively where the 
passage of a germ from one to another depends on some avoidable 
slip in hygiene, as in typhoid fever. But where the germ depends 
for its spread on ordinary and practically unavoidable human as- 
sociations, as seems to be the case in the so-called “‘contact”’ dis- 
eases, there does not seem to be any great hope in measures which 
attempt to prevent the spread of these germs. The evidence col- 
lected by the Commission indicates that poliomyelitis belongs to 
the latter group, and that it differs from the other contact diseases 
chiefly in the relative infrequency with which exposure to the 
virus results in the recognizable disease. That such measures of 
control do not seem to offer an effective method of combating the 
disease because many may carry the virus without it being known, 
does not mean that isolation and quarantine should not be carried 
out wherever possible as a matter of individual prophylaxis. 

The fact that only a relatively small proportion of individuals 
exposed to the virus seem to be destined to develop the disease 
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raises a question as to the feasibility of a second possible method of 
attack against the disease, viz., the vaccination of people in general 
against the disease. 

Although animals can be experimentally vaccinated by a tedi- 
ous series of injections of the active virus the prospect of eradicating 
the disease by vaccination is not too alluring because the process 
would have to be greatly simplified and improved before it would 
be safe for human application. Furthermore, because the present 
inability to select those individuals who are really destined to 
develop the disease would make it necessary to vaccinate such 
a large proportion of persons in whom it would not actually be 
necessary in order to include the relatively few who do need it, 
that the practicability of this mode of attack would seem doubtful. 

The Commission’s studies show that variation in the disease in 
different seasons and climates corresponds with certain seasonal 
and climatic changes in physiology of the body — leading to the 
belief that some fault in adaptation of the body to a varying en- 
vironment may be the cause of the predisposition to the disease 
that some people have. 

Until the nature of this predisposition is worked out and it is 
possible to correct the fault in physiology, which causes a certain 
proportion of children to contract the disease rather than to 
develop a harmless immunization when they are exposed to the 
virus, the research division of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission will not have finished its job. 

The Corporation of Harvard University appoints the members 
of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission who act as an ad- 
visory board in the work, and raise the funds for the work by 
public subscription. The State Departments of Health of Vermont 
and Massachusetts coéperate with the Commission in its work. 





























AS AN UNDERGRADUATE SEES IT 
By P. W. WRENN, Jr., 734 


AST year there appeared in this MAGAZINE an account of an 
anonymous undergraduate who became so incensed at the 
size of his term bill that he paid a visit to one of the University 
authorities to expostulate about it. He was greeted with an in- 
dulgent smile, the sort that a parent gives to a mildly erring child. 
Finding that there was no satisfaction to be gained by arguing, he 
turned on his heel and walked out of the room, pausing in the 
doorway long enough to inquire when the University planned to 
declare a dividend. Such a remark was, of course, extremely dis- 
respectful, but it expressed the sentiments of a very great many of 
those who live in the Houses. There is a feeling among them that 
they are being “done”’ —that it is unreasonable to charge such 
exorbitant prices for the privilege of sharing in the social life of the 
University. This feeling is a nebulous one, not founded at all on fact, 
for none of them know anything about expenses in connection 
with the maintenance. It is there, nevertheless, and not entirely 
without reason. 

Harvard has been referred to more than once as “ the rich man’s 
college ’’; not only because of the ever-increasing number of build- 
ings, nor because of its tremendous endowment funds and the 
generous gifts of its alumni, but also because the undergraduate 
body is, on the whole, an exceptionally wealthy one, and there is 
a correspondingly small percentage of those who are “ working 
their way through.” This is not at all surprising when one stops to 
consider that this part of the country is the richest in “tangible 
property per capita,” according to Mr. Mencken’s recently com- 
piled statistics, and that the private school element is at least as 
large here as in any other college in the country. This being so, the 
undergraduate has always shrugged his shoulders when informed 
that he pays more for an education at Harvard than he would else- 
where. Up to now, the cost has not been so disproportionate to the 
wealth of the individual. But enter the House Plan, and the mini- 
mum for room rent is increased by one hundred and fifty per cent. 
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Even the most plutocratic student cannot but raise his eyebrows at 
the prices asked for the more expensive suites — as much as six 
hundred dollars for a single room; and the average price is a little 
over three hundred. In other words, a student may pay seventy- 
five dollars per month for a sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom 
combination, semi-furnished. He pays this rental to a corporation 
whose property is exempt from taxes, one which has no desire for 
personal profit. Yet there are eight-room apartments in some of the 
better parts of Boston which come to but little more than that, and 
the landlord, poor man, must pay all kinds of taxes. One wonders 
how he manages to keep body and soul together. 

The food, too, has evoked considerable comment from the 
undergraduate. It, too, gives him that hazy, half-formed feeling 
that all is not as it should be. He feels that he can eat as well, and 
less expensively, at the various cafeterias in and around the Square, 
and that, somehow, his rights are being infringed upon by his being 
forced to pay more than he desires to for what he eats. Seven dol- 
lars and one half is certainly rather a large sum to pay for ten meals 
when one takes into consideration the fact that no taxes or profits 
are involved. To be sure, if the undergraduate belongs to no club, 
where he might wish occasionally to eat, he may have the full quota 
of twenty-one meals every week at the entirely reasonable price of 
ten dollars and one half — unless he should want orange juice 
with his breakfast, in which case there would be a matter of ap- 
proximately twenty-five dollars more for the college year. In con- 
nection with the rates for those who plan to have but ten meals per 
week in their House, there is a curious bit of contradictory figuring 
in the catalogues. The prices for meals are quoted as being forty 
cents for breakfast, sixty cents for luncheon, and eighty cents for 
dinner; but even if the undergraduate were to eat the ten most 
expensive meals each week, seven dinners and three luncheons, he 
would still not be getting what he was paying for, according to the 
scale of prices. And if, as the majority of those do who eat under 
the ten-meal system, he had, say, five breakfasts, two luncheons, 
and three dinners, there would be about sixty dollars per man per 
year paid to the University for food unconsumed. If this food is 
cooked and not eaten it seems an unfortunate waste, especially in 
these times, and if it is not cooked something is queer somewhere. 
There are at least two hundred men in the seven houses who take 
their meals in this way, which makes the sum total of money ex- 
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pended on unconsumed food a little over twelve thousand dollars. 
Perhaps it goes to the libraries. 

Several years ago, when the cost of tuition was increased by one- 
third, many graduates with sub-freshman sons complained about 
the increase, and pictured the Harvard of the future as being de- 
voted entirely to the offspring of millionaires. What must they 
think now but that this picture is being realized. Expense is an 
item that must be considered seriously, for with too much of it the 
House Plan could easily become a complete failure, and it is not 
without the realms of possibility for it to be abandoned as too far 
beyond the means of the undergraduate. There is a proportion- 
ately greater number of rooms vacant this year than there was last 
year, and who knows but that that number will increase still more 
by next fall. Until the less affluent student acquires more money, 
or until the University lowers its prices for would-be House resi- 
dents, the cross-section (unhappy term) can never be complete; 
for the very essence of it is to gather together all the different 
specimens of undergraduate life under seven roofs and form seven 
complete and happy families. Impossible to accomplish when the 
poorer relations are unable to afford it. 

But enough of expense; it is not the only item that jeopardizes 
the future of the Houses. The large representation of New Eng- 
land private schools is beginning to consider the plan a menace 
from the point of view of what it may do to their clubs. Those 
Higher Ups admittedly regard these organizations with disfavor 
and would not be sorry to see them go. The club members realize 
this and will, naturally, do everything in their power to prevent 
such a thing from happening. In a few years’ time, we may see 
a general exodus of this element from the Houses, and who can 
blame them? If such an event were to occur, many of the more ex- 
pensive rooms would go unrented, and it would only be a question 
of time until the whole system was done away with for lack of 
sufficient funds. Aside from this, there remains the fact, in connec- 
tion with the private schools, that well-established cliques have 
already been formed by the time they are ready to enter the 
Houses. In consequence, they have no particular desire to enlarge 
their acquaintance to any great extent; nor have the other part of 
the cross-section any wish to know them. 

The other objections, from the undergraduate point of view, are 
minor ones, but worth mentioning. Much criticism has been 
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aimed at the architecture, with Adams House as the chief target. 
One student, in a poem on its unsightliness, announces that the 
architects 


‘‘.,, took the grandeur that was Athens, and the glory that was Rome, 
And combined them with the facade of an old Colonial home.” 


Not an entirely accurate description, but one which voices the 
undergraduate opinion. Combined with this are the new Fresh- 
man dormitories in what was once a very pleasant College Yard. 
They are a definite blight, and clash loudly with the other build- 
ings. 

Then there is the inefficiency of the service at meals. It is per- 
fectly possible for a student to sit down to breakfast at ten minutes 
past eight, and find, by the time he has finished his boiled eggs and 
coffee, that it is nine o’clock, too late to get to his first class on time. 
This has happened, not once, but several times, to the author, 
whose Philosophy ta has suffered in consequence. 

The Boylston Street gate of Eliot House and one of the Lowell 
House gates are inexplicably closed, and have been ever since the 
Houses were built. No one seems to know why this is so, and, since 
it shuts off what would be a convenient means of egress, the under- 
graduates are inclined to wonder what the reason is. 

But one more criticism, and I am through. Owing largely to 
the present masonry fixation (this does not include only the House 
Plan, to be sure) the University has suffered several promising 
members of the Faculty (other than those connected with the 
History, Government, and Economics department) to be lured 
away to other universities by more attractive offers. One man in 
particular, a great loss to the Classical department, has recently 
succumbed to a more lucrative position at an Ohio university. 
There he will receive the recognition that he deserves. The Science 
department has lost several men in a similar manner. If education 
is to be sacrificed for brick and mortar, let us at least make the best 
of our brick and mortar. 

The facts dealt with thus far in this article comprise, I believe, 
the total number of “‘liabilities’”” with which the University has to 
cope. Several of them are distinctly temporary ones, and others 
will, in time, come to be regarded no longer as liabilities. The two 
dangerous ones are expense, and the questionable desirability of 
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foisting unsought-for companionship on the undergraduate. The 
former must be dealt with soon, and the latter is still no more than 
an interesting experiment which may yet be successful. 

Except for the cross-section ideal, which is fine in theory but so 
far unsuccessful in practice, the most important asset is the hoped- 
for change in the undergraduate attitude toward athletics. Every 
autumn at about this time, articles break out in magazines, news- 
papers, and pamphlets denouncing the over-emphasis placed upon 
college football. If the present plan for inter-House competition 
reaches fruition, and there is every reason to believe that it will, 
this over-emphasis will vanish, and undergraduate scholastic 
ambitions will soar, in consequence. It is hoped, I understand, 
that eventually inter-House games will be the only football played 
by members of the University with the exception of a game with 
Yale. Such a plan, though repugnant to present undergraduate 
sensibilities, is from the point of view of the resultant educational 
achievement entirely worthy. With the interest in House teams on 
the increase, as it is now, a gradual cutting down of the football 
schedule would excite little comment, except among the graduates. 
This scheme would also mean a more general participation of 
undergraduates in all athletics — a result conducive to greater 
general efficiency. 

Next in importance is the closer association between the students 
and the Faculty. All the houses have several resident and non- 
resident tutors whom the undergraduates are privileged to visit 
during office hours. The comparative informality of such a 
scheme tends toward a more understanding, and consequently 
a more friendly, relationship. The average freshman enters col- 
lege with a hazy belief that no member of the Faculty can be quite 
human. His experiences during the first year usually do not give 
him any reason to think otherwise. But when as a sophomore he 
finds himself in one of the Houses, he begins to have a different 
conception. There he may talk with his tutor, or with another 
tutor, over a demi-tasse, and not have that inferior feeling which is 
the result of an imperfectly prepared tutorial. No matter what the 
course, there is someone in his House to whom he may bring what- 
ever perplexing problems he has run up against in connection with 
his work. 

The House libraries, combined with the tutorial proximity, 
serve to bring about a greater interest in scholastic accomplish- 
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ment. The undergraduates are no less lazy than anyone else; con- 
sequently, when the books for the required reading of a course are 
made more immediately accessible, they are much more likely to 
be read. Although these libraries contain very limited selections at 
present, their nuclei consisting chiefly of the books used in the 
more popular courses and a smattering of staple fiction, it is ex- 
pected that they will be greatly enlarged in the next few years by 
the funds provided for that purpose. The lighting is excellent, and 
the ventilation is so good that smoking is permitted with annoy- 
ance tonoone. Both of these facts are improvements over existing 
conditions in Widener. 

In regard to the rooms themselves, the undergraduates have 
nothing but praise. They are clean-looking (which is more than 
can be said for many of those in the old dormitories), well- 
appointed, and attractively located (although residents of Dunster 
and Eliot may complain of the distance to classes). The installa- 
tion of showers instead of tubs has met with general approval, and 
the tiled floors add to the appearance of cleanliness. The majority 
of the rooms are distinctly quieter, and the outlook of all the 
Houses, excepting Adams, is much more pleasant. 

The general appearance of the Houses (despite the objections of 
some to the architecture) gives one the impression of unity which 
the author believes the ideal university should possess. An atmos- 
phere of dignified calm pervades the various courts and quad- 
rangles, and even the much maligned towers have an air about 
them which commands respect. Harvard University was faced, 
three years ago, with the problem of greater accommodation for 
the increasing student body. So far as appearance and conven- 
ience are concerned, nothing better could have been done. 

Upon re-reading the list of assets and liabilities which I compiled 
as the basis of this article, I find that the liabilities are all spoken of 
in the present tense, but that the majority of the assets are discussed 
in the future conditional — that inter-House athletics ‘ will be 
good when —,” and that House libraries “‘will be better when —.” 
This must not be construed to mean that I doubt that any of the 
plans which I have commended will ever be accomplished. On the 
contrary, I fully expect to see them all completed in the very near 
future, with the exception of the cross-section pipe dream, which 
cannot be brought about as long as undergraduates are what they 
are. That the other assets have not been accomplished as yet is 
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only due to the fact that the House Plan has not been in existence 
long enough. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the various points which I 
have brought out are that when expenses have been lowered (by 
endowments — or a more efficient organization), when the Uni- 
versity abandons all hope of the undergraduates entering into the 
spirit of the cross-section, and when various “‘petty offenses” have 
been cleared up (which should come about naturally with the 
passage of time), the House Plan will be an unqualified success, and 
will receive the whole-hearted support of the entire student body, 
as well as the graduates. Until then, the authorities must expect 
a certain amount of criticism to be aimed at them. Anything new 
is bound to be looked at askance by those most affected by it. 
Even if nothing is done to remedy these defects, the criticisms will 
gradually acquire a resigned tone, and will eventually cease alto- 
gether — Time being the great healer that he is. But I hope that 
we shall not have to wait that long for them to be silenced. 








THOUGHT AND EMOTION 
By ALEXANDER FORBES, ’04 


EW considerations are so pertinent to the conduct of life as the 
relation between the intellectual and emotional elements in our 
conscious existence, yet confused and confusing statements on this 
point are often uttered by those who should know better. At a pub- 
lic hearing a physician once protested against the destruction of a 
building, rich in historic associations, to make way for some public 
utility. A heckling lawyer, in a sneering, nasal voice, spoke up: 
“So you’re one of these people who believe in having things run 
by sentiment!”’ 

To this the physician replied, ‘Your love for your mother is a 
matter of sentiment. The Civil War, in which thousands gave their 
lives to save this country from disruption, was a matter of sentiment. 
The Christian Faith, which for nearly two thousand years has been 
the greatest civilizing force in the world, is a matter of sentiment. 
Certainly I believe in having things run by sentiment.” 

No one having a proper understanding of the true meaning of 
sentiment can question its right to sway our lives. On the other 
hand, we find a magazine, which professes a high standard of intel- 
lectual leadership, editorially stating, ‘“We plead guilty to the 
charge of sentimentality,” and then proceeding to define its position 
in a manner which revealed a complete failure to distinguish be- 
tween the folly of sentimentality and the wisdom of sentiment guided 
by reason. I hold that sentimentality may fairly be defined as 
domination by sentiment without the guidance of reason. The 
distinction between sentiment and sentimentality is important for 
those who would live wisely and judge sanely of the acts of others. 

It may be useful to attempt a study of the mutual relation be- 
tween intellect and emotion and to consider the part each plays in 
the scheme of things. Conscious life is made up of sensation, emo- 
tion and thought. Sensation, the sole immediate contact with the 
external world, is the raw material of which conscious states build 
themselves. Emotional and intellectual activity are the two aspects 
of the consciousness which arises on the basis of sensation. 
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These two elements, the intellectual and the emotional, are in- 
separable in that every conscious process partakes to some extent 
of both, but they are distinguishable in analysis. To illustrate this 
point we may compare the relation to that of dimensions in space. 
An area must have two dimensions, and in that sense length and 
width are inseparable, but they are clearly distinguishable in the 
act of measurement. 

By the intellectual element is meant the process of recognizing 
facts and reasoning from them, 7.e., drawing conclusions from 
premises. This includes generalization, or deriving laws and princi- 
ples from the facts which reveal them, and application of the laws 
and principles to specific situations. The emotions include anger, 
sorrow, fear, all forms of desire and satisfaction, and the feelings 
which accompany every thought. 

The proposition that the two elements of consciousness are in- 
separable needs amplifying. One might suppose a purely logical 
process of reasoning to be wholly devoid of emotional tone or feel- 
ing. But there must be some form of desire to actuate the intel- 
lectual effort, or the effort would not be made. The mathemati- 
cian arriving at an abstract generalization derives keen pleasure 
from the achievement; thought cannot occur without some attend- 
ant feeling. Edison has said, ‘“Thinking, after a while, becomes the 
most pleasurable thing in the world.” 

Significant relations between intellect and emotion appear not 
only in the incentive to think, but also in the obstructions to 
thought, which are often raised by the emotions. There are boys of 
brilliant mentality who, through academic ineptitude, intensified 
by injudicious goading, cannot face the tasks of school. To such 
boys a given act of reasoning, demanded as an academic exercise, 
is rendered impossible by emotional aversion; presented as an es- 
sential step in a congenial and constructive project, it is undertaken 
with avidity and achieved with alacrity. 

The converse proposition — that no emotion can exist without 
some of the element of thought, is not so clear. Emotion is the more 
primitive of the two elements. A farmer once said of a stupid boy, 
“He ain’t got no more ideas than a toad that’s rollin’ over and over 
down a waterfall.”” This does indeed present a picture of a state 
consisting of emotions galore, but a fairly complete intellectual 
blank. In the animal scale, the primitive emotional states of desire 
and satisfaction doubtless exist before the appearance of anything 
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we can dignify with the name of thought. Yet in man and in ani- 
mals sufficiently intelligent to draw even the simplest inferences 
from their observations, every truly conscious process must include 
some awareness of the environment, and thus contain the germ of 
thought. The recognition of a fact, however simple, has in it the 
basis of intellectual activity. 

The emotions are exceedingly varied in their qualities, including 
as they do all manner of moods and shades of feeling, pleasant and 
unpleasant. Yet they may be broadly divided into two classes — 
desires and satisfactions. It may be questioned whether such emo- 
tions as anger, fear, disgust and sorrow can be so classified; but 
anger, in so far as it incites to revenge, is a desire, and so is fear in so 
far as it calls for escape, likewise disgust in its implication of the 
wish to avoid, and sorrow in the yearning for something that has 
been treasured and lost. The desires include every want from 
physical appetite to the abstract ‘yearnings of the spirit”; their 
satisfaction includes every form of pleasure from the appeasing of 
hunger to the most durable happiness and peace of mind. 

Sometimes the line of division between desire and satisfaction is 
not sharply defined. For example, much of the art of music de- 
pends on the skillful resolution of dissonances. A dissonance 
creates an unstable emotional state; it leaves the musical ear un- 
satisfied and at the same time suggests the harmony that should 
follow. Sometimes the resolution of the dissonance is compound; 
the first dissonance is acute, by itself it is harsh, and it is then par- 
tially resolved by a less acute dissonance, which in its turn suggests 
and is followed by the harmony which completes the resolution. 
The first dissonance creates a desire, the final harmony gives com- 
plete satisfaction, the intermediate dissonance affords a mixture of 
desire and satisfaction. 

A wise doctor once said, ““Don’t make a luxury of woe; — and it 
can be a great luxury.” 

People do find satisfaction in self-pity, and in the contemplation 
of their grievances. This common human frailty has been admir- 
ably discussed in an article, “On the Eating of Worms,” by Sarah 
Comstock (Harper's, Jan., 1931), in which the author reveals the 
abundance and variety of self-made martyrs and the subtle cunning 
with which they often ‘eat their worms’”’ for the edification of their 
fellows. The young man, “consumed with remorse over a painfully 
sinless life,” who turns missionary to the South Sea islands and calls 
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on us to watch him “being popped into the cannibal’s fricassee”’; 
the “brave little soul’”’ who faced fictitious hardships with a valiant 
smile, and many others are portrayed with penetrating insight. 
The enormous réle which the mixture of pathos and beauty plays 
in all forms of art, especially in poetry and drama, illustrates how 
the apparently opposite elements of sorrow and satisfaction are fre- 
quently blended in a complex emotional pattern. 

If we may accept the proposition that consciousness can be 
analyzed into distinct emotional and intellectual aspects, we may 
next consider some elementary propositions about their proper re- 
lation to each other. As the emotional element is the more primi- 
tive, so also is it the more fundamental. It is a basic law that every 
human act looks to the attainment of some sort of satisfaction, else 
it would not be performed. The satisfaction may be immediate or 
remote. Food is taken to satisfy hunger; it may be refused to 
satisfy the demands of health. A blow may be struck to satisfy 
anger, it may be withheld because, in spite of anger, there is know- 
ledge that a more enduring satisfaction of friendly feeling will ensue. 
Thus, whether immediate or remote, the end for which we strive is 
some form of satisfaction. And satisfaction is, after all, emotion. 
Intelligence guides us away from the dangers of impulsive action, 
discriminating between the transient satisfactions with an ugly re- 
coil and those which will endure. The difference between the life 
of folly and self-indulgence and the life of wisdom and commend- 
able endeavor is largely a matter of knowledge of the remote conse- 
quences. This forecasting propensity has been emphasized in much 
of the literature of modern psychology, as the essence of higher in- 
telligence. When a man refrains from spending all his money in 
satisfying an immediate want, it is because he knows that saving 
will bring him a more permanent state of well being. When he re- 
frains from claiming all the credit for an achievement in which he 
has had but a minor share, it is because he is wise enough to forego 
the pleasure of a temporarily inflated self-esteem for the sake of a 
clear conscience and a more lasting form of self-respect. From this 
it follows that the function of thought is to guide us to a course of 
action which we shall not regret; in other words, to render our 
satisfactions durable. To say that one’s highest ambition is to seek 
pleasant emotions and to avoid unpleasant ones, may suggest a 
rather low grade of ambition, yet I doubt if there is any aim that 
cannot be reduced to this elementary quest. I would go so far as 
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to say that the intellectual element in life is only valuable in so far as 
it serves the emotional element, for under the head of emotions will 
be found the goal of all our ambitions and endeavors. If anyone 
doubts this, let him ask himself what aim in life does not properly 
belong in the realm of the emotions. 

If the statement that all we seek is satisfaction conveys the im- 
pression of a selfish creed, it is because the word “‘satisfaction’’ is not 
construed to mean all that it really does mean. It is impossible that 
any act should be performed without any motive whatever; and a 
motive can hardly be conceived which does not imply the quest 
for some sort of satisfaction. The philanthropic worker who foregoes 
comfort for the welfare of others, the parent who sacrifices much for 
the sake of his family, the soldier who gives his life for a cause — all 
seek forms of satisfaction which mean more to them than the things 
they sacrifice. Character is measured by the kind of satisfaction 
that takes precedence. 

In Plato’s dialogue, The Gorgias, Socrates elicited from Callicles 
an expression of his ideal of happiness, viz., to gratify all his desires. 
To this Socrates replied, ‘Will you tell me whether you include 
itching and scratching, provided you have enough of them, and 
pass your life in scratching, in your notion of happiness?” 

Socrates then went on to differentiate between the good and 
pleasure, and to indicate the more durable criterion by which the 
good is recognized. It may be fairly said that the measure of the 
true worth of any satisfaction is its durability. Thus we may ar- 
range in an ascending scale a few samples of humanity: — first, the 
man of bestial tastes whose ideal is to eat well and find immediate 
satisfaction of all his physical appetites; next higher will be the 
man who looks ahead a little, works hard and saves his earnings, at 
least for the week-end; in a higher class is the man who thinks of 
others and finds happiness in giving pleasure to those about him; 
higher still is the man who will serve without recognition, for the 
sake of serving, and who stands ready to suffer death for a cause. 
Some there are who find the keenest pleasure in doing kindnesses to 
others, who are lavish in their gifts and hospitality, and yet who fail 
to reach the highest plane of unselfishness because they give only 
what is easy to give, and please only when it pleases them; they lack 
the discipline of spirit to give when it means sacrifice, to serve when 
no gratitude or recognition is forthcoming. The kind of satisfaction 
they seek is commendable, but not so admirable as the kind that 
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marks the true patriot or the unrecognized benefactor of mankind, 
whose magnanimity shines like a beacon light to those who can see 
it. The difference between the selfish and the unselfish is not then 
a matter of whether or not one seeks satisfaction, but of whether 
the satisfaction sought is narrow or broad, transient or lasting, 
limited to one’s momentary desires or sympathetic in its inclusion 
of others. 

The appraisal of motives is complicated. Sometimes we see 
spontaneous acts of sympathy and kindness in which the thought of 
self is wholly absent. The quality these acts reveal is the most 
beautiful thing in the world. But such pure altruism is rare. Self- 
consciousness creeps in, and the sense of acquiring merit mars the 
purity of motive. In the more complex mixture of motives which 
necessarily rule our lives, the thought of self can scarcely be entirely 
absent. The consistent absence of all thought of self would be im- 
possible, for at times we are bound to consider ourselves. Indeed 
the merit of self-sacrifice depends on there being something of self to 
sacrifice. Few are so self-effacing as to forget themselves completely 
in the public interest. A man with no desire whatever for self-ad- 
vancement would deserve little credit for self-abnegation. Likewise 
in the desire for esteem — if one had no desire for the respect of his 
fellows, there would be no credit in facing a hostile world and 
standing up for one’s convictions. Courage lies in facing that which 
is dreaded for the sake of a remote satisfaction. It takes a discerning 
mind to unravel the tangle of motives which operate in a complex 
world, and wisdom to appraise them truly. In this important quest 
for the highest aim, there is probably no better criterion than the 
durability, the permanence of the satisfaction sought. 

A cynic once wrote a diverting sketch entitled “On Being an 
Idealist,” in which he made game of that school of philosophy 
which contends that the only reality of which we can be sure is that 
of our subjective experience. In his reductio ad absurdum, the author 
averred that according to this philosophy the climax of conjugal 
strife, disgrace and failure meant nothing, for it was “only a charge 
preferred against one state of my consciousness by another.” 

The satire could have been paraphrased by one making game of 
mechanistic philosophy —the tragedy of thwarted hopes is 
nothing, for it is merely a lot of physico-chemical events in the 
molecules comprising the nervous system. 

The fallacy of both satires lies in the misuse of the word “merely.” 
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What can be more vital than a conflict between two important 
parts of the “ego,” or, in the language of physiology, than a pro- 
found and lasting disturbance among those molecules of the nerv- 
ous system which subserve the deeper emotions? In other words, 
honest thinking, whether in terms of subjective or objective psy- 
chology, leads to the same conclusion, that what really matters in 
life is the quality and durability of the emotions which result from 
our conduct. 

Since we have accorded to the emotional element — satisfaction 
of desire — the dominant position in the conduct of life, the ques- 
tion arises, where does the intellect come in? There are those who 
would say that it doesn’t — that sheer intellect is cold and in- 
human, impulses were meant to be obeyed, not snubbed — let un- 
trammeled sentiment hold undisputed sway. Indeed many who 
would not preach such a doctrine practice it with might and main. 
The folly of this attitude should be fairly obvious. 

The true function of the intellect is to serve the emotional life by 
discriminating between the transient and the durable satisfactions, 
to guide the emotions and reveal which impulses had best be 
snubbed and which obeyed. And in performing this service the in- 
tellect has an uphill task, for aside from the inevitable intricacy of 
the problem, the emotions so dominate the mind that it can rarely 
give of its best, when more than its best is often needed. Far more 
than most of us realize, our thoughts are slaves to our desires. The 
man who sneers at sentiment is himself swayed by emotions prob- 
ably more ignoble than those which are the targets of his scorn. 
How common is this domination of reason by desire we find at- 
tested by such well-worn sayings as, “There are none so blind as 
those who will not see,” ‘The wish is father to the thought,” and 
“The man convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.”’ 

In a book entitled The Psychology of Insanity, Hart has shown 
with startling clarity how close is the kinship between the delusions 
of the insane and the irrational convictions of the majority of 
normal people, especially of the ardent champions of various 
causes. I once told an English scientist that I had found two kinds 
of people, those who think what they want to think and rationalize 
it afterwards, and those who think what they want to think and 
don’t bother about rationalizing. I asked him if he believed there 
was a third class who thought what the evidence told them, 
whether they liked it or not. He replied, “Oh, no, there are no 
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such people; if there were they’d always be wrong and they’d be 
dreadful people.” 

His reply was coéperatively cynical, but perhaps not so far from 
the truth as some would think. The evidence is before us, but 
rarely complete or easy to read, and in such a bewildering array 
that there is always room for biased selection. In short the stage is 
always set for the partisan to suit his taste, for the champion of any 
cause to fortify it with a host of facts. Thus the communist focuses 
his mind on the vulgar display of wealth by the idle rich and on the 
hardships of the poor; he has no difficulty in finding scores of cases 
in which the poor are more deserving than the rich. He simply 
does not contemplate the fact that private property, as a reward 
for industry and thrift, is a great incentive to productive work and 
to respect for law and order, and is therefore a bulwark of general 
prosperity. He likewise ignores the need of accumulated earnings 
for the creation of new industry to feed the increasing population, 
and many other relevant considerations. Thus he arrives by logical 
reasoning at the conclusion that a wholesale and artificial redistri- 
bution of wealth would be an unmixed blessing. The conservative 
is equally selective in his choice of the considerations by which he 
arrives, through a perfectly logical argument, at the conclusion 
that his opponent, who would like to change some of our laws, is an 
enemy of the state and should be incarcerated. 

Reformers are especially prone to see their evidence through 
colored glasses. Crusaders of all sorts mount their white chargers 
and ride furiously at their pet dragons and windmills; and though 
they but smash their spears and tumble ingloriously in the dust, 
they ride back exultant and triumphant. They nearly all have the 
prefix “anti” in their denomination. It makes no difference whether 
it is anti-peace or anti-war, anti-capital or anti-labor, anti-vivi- 
section or anti-drink, their psychology is much the same — the dif- 
ference is chiefly in the target. 

Patriotism is one of the noblest and most powerful of human 
emotions, and a skilled orator can open the floodgates of that fervor 
so wide that any idea of the brotherhood of man, as embodied in an 
international league, pact, entente or what not, if presented as con- 
flicting with national spirit, is pretty well drowned in the torrent. 
But the orator has not answered the possible claims of reason for 
such ultimate superiority as may exist in the brotherhood ideal. 

Reason has indeed an uphill task in this world. Nowhere is the 
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emotional bias in the working of the mind better illustrated than in 
party politics. The true Republican revels in all the iniquity he 
can lay at the door of the Democrats, while to the soul of a devout 
Democrat no balm is sweeter than a crooked Republican. Un- 
biased reasoning is almost non-existent. Even scientists, supposedly 
professional reasoners from objective evidence, have their pet 
theories and wrangle over them with partisanship unworthy of 
their calling. 

Since emotion is the more fundamental element in our lives and 
comprises the aims for which we live, it is no wonder that it sways 
the reasoning processes which ought to guide its progress into 
orderly channels. When our opponent seems unreasonable we 
should do well to remember that we too think and believe according 
to our desires and that our conclusions are seldom the result of logic 
in its purest form. 

Yet our reasoning, far more than the quality of our emotions, is 
what differentiates us from other animals. Emotion without intel- 
ligent guidance is like an automobile without a steering gear. The 
kindly impulse to give alms to the sorriest pauper may only add to 
his misery, for want of the insight to discern that what he really 
needs is an increase rather than a decrease in the stimulus to pro- 
vide for himself. The impulse is a good one, but without the aid of 
clear thinking it may defeat its end instead of finding a practical 
solution of the problem. The cold and calculating mind is un- 
lovely, but stupidity is also an unattractive trait. And so it is that 
once more we find intellect and emotion jumbled together in the 
aversion we feel to one conspicuously lacking in intelligence. 

The consequence of blind obedience to even the best of impulses, 
and of all forms of muddled thought, may be so dire that it be- 
hooves us to learn and practice disciplined and rational thinking. 
No effort should be spared to train the mind, from childhood to 
maturity, to ever better and better powers of discrimination. The 
intellect serves the emotional life by making satisfaction durable. 
It should be taught to recognize this duty and to know that love, 
compassion, loyalty and courage, all of them emotional elements in 
our lives, are the real forces that move the world. 




















MARK TWAIN AND THE 
GENTEEL TRADITION 


By BERNARD DE VOTO, ’18 


T is to be observed that the writing of Mark Twain suffered a 

little, here and there, from the convention of verbal delicacy 
which, once in the East, he seldom resented and never questioned. 
His writing suffered much more from his accepting material and 
themes of interest to the genteel tradition instead of confining him- 
self to his native interests — though this assertion rests on the hy- 
pothesis that something else might have been possible, and is 
rendered exceedingly dubious by the presence in Mark Twain’s 
nature of impulses toward these alien themes that may have been 
as authoritative and profound as any that he had. The books of 
Mark Twain, then, in these two particulars suffered from the con- 
flict of Western life with the genteel tradition. The first is susceptible 
to detailed examination. 

He was a humorist. He had had no formal education. His life 
had been spent in activity, away from what are known as artistic 
pursuits. He had had no discipline whatever in systems of zsthet- 
ics. The society that had formed him was mobile, not static. He 
had had no experience of continuous and ripening tradition. His 
mind flashed, sometimes, with a brilliance, a penetrating illumina- 
tion that is unmistakable genius. No impulse, no experience ex- 
isted to codrdinate these moments: he had no capacity to control 
the imagination that was warmer and more human than any other 
in our literature, or to sustain it in the labor of prolonged creation. 

He came East and he accepted tuition. That is a complete de- 
scription of what happened — as it is an epitome of Western ex- 
perience. He accepted, to the small extent of which he was capable, 
with little awareness of any surrender, the dominant criteria of his 
age. Criticism could spare itself much nonsense, as the books of 
today’s theorists recapitulate those of yesterday’s, if it considered 
this a fact of natural history, repeated in the persons of many of the 
theorists, and not a betrayal of a point of view that was when Mark 
Twain came East as yet unborn. Much further nonsense could 
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have been avoided if criticism had discovered how little the ac- 
ceptance of those criteria altered what he was and how little it af- 
fected his books. But that would have necessitated reading Mark 
Twain, whereas criticism has preferred to theorize about him and 
to read Mr. Brooks. 

One conduit of tuition was Olivia Clemens. She had suffered 
“The American disease,” being prostrated for two years with a 
hysterical paralysis. She was completely of her generation in the 
neurasthenia that afflicted her throughout her life, driving her into 
repeated ‘‘ collapses.” Neurasthenia seems to have been, over wide 
areas, a concomitant of gentility. No time is available here for 
further description — the works of Dr. Beard and Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell may be referred to, and Mrs. Howells may serve as well as thou- 
sands for comparison. No time is available, either, for explanation, 
but the one theory which this preface ventures upon may be offered 
as a theory. The folkways, as this century advanced, shaped an 
ideal of purity and propriety. Consent has selected the Queen’s 
name to designate it, and Mr. Furness’s Genteel Female is prescribed 
to anyone who may desire to consider the ideal more extensively. 
The ideal found a convenient summary in a letter of Barrett 
Wendell’s in 1881: “It seems to me that the nature of our women 
is too high and pure easily to be lowered, or corrupted, or even 
injured. From things that they ought not to think of — I mean 
things that you and I would not like them to think of — they turn 
away of themselves.... I think we can trust them with anything 
with which they are willing to trust themselves.” Theory suggests 
that the tyrannical righteousness which refined American woman- 
hood wreaked upon its husbands and sons may have been an act of 
revenge, dictated by the ideal, for its violation in marriage. Theory 
then supposes that much of the neurasthenia among refined wom- 
anhood during Victoria’s last forty years may perhaps have sprung 
from the acceptance of this revenge acquiescently by husbands and 
sons. It may be that the female nervous system thus repaid its own 
betrayal.... Theory only, please: no structure will be erected on it. 

At any rate, Olivia was neurasthenic and was completely drilled 
in the gentilities of her sex and era. Throughout his career, Mark 
Twain submitted his manuscripts to her — gladly. As gladly as 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis is said to have submitted the manuscript of 
Main Street to the correction of Mr. Cabell. It is likely that he re- 
sented some of her deletions. A furore in the 1920’s rested on one 
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marginal note quoted by Mr. Paine which accused her of steadily 
impoverishing the English language. The Letters, however, ex- 
hibit a willing pride in her supervision, whereas Howells suffering a 
similar supervision — it appears that to gentility even Howells 
might seem coarse — complained of “the merciless excisions of 
Mrs. Howells.” Literature is thus poorer in that Tom Sawyer must 
say that the Pain Killer griped Peter’s bowels, rather than his guts; 
in that Huck Finn must be combed all to thunder instead of all to 
Hell; and in that feminine oaths are elsewhere substituted for the 
profanity of the frontier. Literature would have foregone them 
quite as thoroughly without intervention by Mrs. Clemens. Mr. 
Gilder, who represented the liberal, the bohemian taste on the 
Century, in opposition to Mr. Buel who was the office purist, per- 
formed his editorial duty by making changes which “‘were mainly 
those in the direction of good taste, the deletion of slang and 
coarseness and the softening of all expressions or statements likely 
to offend.” The folkways had hardened against offence and no- 
where in America would an editor or publisher have permitted in 
print much of what Olivia Clemens may have deleted in manu- 
script. Nor is there evidence that Olivia had many horrid words to 
contend with. Mark’s literary vocabulary on the Pacific coast is 
iust what it was in the East. The convention seemed to him quite 
sane and he had not violated it. 

The total of these merciless excisions could not have been great, 
Olivia Clemens could not have greatly impoverished the English 
language, and they would not have survived even if they had es- 
caped her. They shared the destiny of similar impulses throughout 
the literature of the era. The opinion may be advanced that we 
are not much poorer for their censoring: the context is plain, al- 
ways, and sympathy can supply the phrase.... If Olivia threw her 
gentility against scenes of vomiting and disembowelment, which 
became less common in the later books, we are in her debt. 

If she had wholly withheld her hand, propriety would still have 
done its surgery on Mark Twain. He came East and accepted 
tuition. The editor of the Atlantic, the custodian of the genteel 
tradition, became his confessor. It was Howells, most often, who 
read his proofs. It was Howells with whom he endlessly talked and 
corresponded about the offices of literature. It was Howells whom 
he admired as the greatest writer of his era and to whose ideas 
about writing he devoted himself. Let no injustice be done Mr. 
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Howells. He was the strongest force in a generation that raised 
American fiction to the level of literature. He taught his inheritors, 
who have acknowledged their superiority to him, both the art of 
prose and the material of fiction. He revealed their trade, its pos- 
sibilities, and its methods to a good many gentlemen still alive who 
have devoted to his disparagement a good many pages that echo 
his phrasing. He preserved, for historians as well as artists, an era, 
a phase of America, more completely, more honestly than any 
other who treated it. He was, however, of the era. A fine courage 
observable in his non-professional activity failed to show itself in 
his fiction: in common with his adopted culture, he shrank from 
vehemence and passion, His disordered nerves show here, as they 
do not show in his public actions — and to neurasthenia was added 
the pilgrim’s reverence for Jerusalem, whose culture it was not 
possible to doubt in any way. The inconceivability of any dissent, 
the reverence with which he accepted the tradition in its entirety, 
exists in his confessed emotion toward Lowell: “I used to falter at 
his gate, and walk up the path to his door with the same anxious 
palpitations I felt when I dared to call upon the girl I was first in 
love with.” 

He denies the Ailantic to a verse play by a protegé of Norton’s: 
“I no longer wish to be put in pain about a woman’s virtue, or to 
ask that suffering from others. It’s odious; all the tragedy went out 
of that situation long ago and only the displeasures remain.” His 
children, he acknowledged, were his censors; if he wished to be 
wicked, he hoped they would be his safe-guards. By act of dedica- 
tion, his fiction recorded the “kindlier aspects” of life, avoiding 
whatever might put him, or his readers, in pain. It wasa literature 
of the genteel tradition.... This was the confidant to whom, 
throughout his career, Mark Twain submitted his enthusiasms. 
As late as April, 1906, their letters record the progress of Mark’s 
works and his unwritten books, and record also Howells’s doubts, 
cautions, and corrections. It was the Autobiography in 1906; it was 
the “Fable for Good Old Boys and Girls” in 1874. He would have 
the profanity out of Tom Sawyer in a minute. Some twenty words 
in The Prince and the Pauper “seem rather strong milk for babies,” 
and Howells will correct them in the plates. “But such a thing as 
that on p. 154, I can’t cope with. I don’t think such words as divil 
or hick (for person) and basting (for beating) ought to be suffered 
in your narrations.” He felt haggard after reading the manuscript 
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of Orion Clemens’s autobiography and wrote what amounts to a 
full statement of his dreads and his influence: “The writer’s soul 
is laid too bare; it is shocking. I can’t risk the paper in the Aélantic; 
and if you print it anywhere, I hope you won’t let your love of the 
naked truth prevent you from striking out some of the most in- 
timate pages. Don’t let anyone else even see those passages about 
the autopsy.” 

Mr. Howells was, as the Bostonians died, the principal literary 
personage in America. He perceived the importance of Mark 
Twain and thought that “‘we others shall be remembered merely 
as your friends and correspondents.” Only, this genius came a 
little maculate with evidences of the frontier which Howells had 
fled from, and these must be removed. Mark sometimes loved the 
naked truth too strongly, wrote too intimate pages, and used words 
which ought not to be suffered in his narrations. In the person of 
Howells, the tradition of gentility corrected him. And Mark was 
grateful. 

He sought correction from others besides Howells. He was a 
Westerner: he desired instruction from the masters of his trade. 
So on July 7, 1889 Edmund Clarence Stedman thumbs a manu- 
script copy of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court and an- 
swers Mark Twain’s request for criticism and suggestion. It is, on 
the whole, he believes, a great book. ‘It isn’t so learned and 
pedantic as ‘Pantagruel’ and it doesn’t need to be — but why it 
should not be preserved somewhat as Rabelais’ work has been... 
is more than I can see.” Nevertheless, there is some exaggeration, 
and this, suggesting Mark’s very early manner, should be toned 
down. There is danger that the Protestant Episcopal church will 
be offended. ‘(Damned and welcome” is a trifle out of tone. And 
three times, on pages 34, 119, and 120, Mr. Stedman has horribly 
encountered the word “sewer.” Clearly, in something that is 
comparable to Rabelais, such offensiveness cannot be endured. 

Three years before Mr. Stedman’s deletion of sewage and ex- 
aggeration from Pantagruel, the editor of the Century mailed a letter, 
with inclosure, to Mark Twain.... With Mr. Gilder the problem 
of nineteenth century refinement may be clearly posed. To attack 
him with any of the catchwords which the twentieth century has 
employed to indicate its dislike of its immediate predecessors would 
be absurd. The man’s intelligence, courage, and integrity are be- 
yond question. He was, in his times, a liberal — even a reformer. 
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His career included unremitting warfare on the public abuses of 
the age. He was a civilizing force, and as the editor of our most 
noteworthy magazine his influence for the further civilization of 
America was, simply, tremendous. Only, a mind that suffered few 
illusions about its times was incapable of dissenting from one of the 
folkways. Mr. Gilder accepted the dominant literary criteria of 
his age.... He wrote Mark Twain, on January 8, 1886, that he was 
venturing an indiscretion. A superintendent of public schools in 
the West had complained about the Century's publishing Mark 
Twain. Mr. Gilder, for Mark’s instruction, inclosed his answer to 
the gentleman. He wanted to send it, he said, as a sample of what 
often happened in his office. It may serve the same purpose here. 
Mr. Gilder wrote to the superintendent: 


We understand the points to which you object in Mark Twain’s 
writings, but we cannot agree with you that they are “destitute of a 
single redeeming quality.” We think that the literary judgment of this 
country and of England will not sustain you in such an opinion. I ask 
you in all fairness to read Mr. Howells’ essay of Mark Twain in Septem- 
ber number of the Century for 1882. To say that the writings of Mark 
Twain are “hardly worth a place in the columns of the average county 
newspaper which never assumes any literary airs” seems to us to be 
singularly untrue. Mr. Clemens has great faults; at times he is inartis- 
tically and indefensibly coarse, but we do not think anything of his that 
has been printed in the Century is without very decided value, literary 
and otherwise. At least, as a picture of the life which he describes, his 
Century sketches are of decided force and worth. 

Mark Twain is not a giber at religion or morality. He is a good citizen 
and believes in the best things. Nevertheless there is much of his writing 
that we would not print for a miscellaneous audience.... 


The work of which the schoolmaster had complained, and for 
which Gilder had had to plead Mark Twain’s good citizenship, 
was an American masterpiece, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
Selections from it had appeared in the Century for December, 1884, 
and January and February, 1885. Gilder’s alterations in the text, 
and especiaily his omissions, summarize the standards of gentility. 

The selection printed in the January number is merely a short 
bit from Chapter XIV, in which Huck and Jim discuss kings. It is 
textually unchanged. The other two comprise Chapters XVII to 
XXVIII, with a small part of XVI and two sentences of XXIX. 
The action involved is the Grangerford-Shepherdson feud, the 
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arrival of the lost Dauphin and the Duke of Bilgewater, their ac- 
tivities in Arkansas, and their impersonation of the English heirs. 
The text is considerably shortened for magazine publication, but 
it is striking that the longest passage wholly omitted is that which 
records the shooting of Boggs and the attempt to lynch Colonel 
Sherburn. It may be that this vanished from the Century in obedi- 
ence to a foreman of makeup — but one doubts it. Gilder’s literary 
judgment was unimpeachable: he cannot have understood this 
climax in American realism. But it looked too closely at themes 
and characters ungraced by refinement — it would not do for a 
miscellaneous audience. It was strong milk for babies. 

Gilder’s confessed opinion held that Mark was not a giber at 
religion. Still, he deleted the preacher’s exhortation at the camp- 
meeting. Mark was allowed to describe this hysteria but quotation 
was realism and could not be borne. The Dauphin’s piety is also 
denied a miscellaneous audience: he is not allowed to say *“Thish 
yer comes of trust’n to Providence. It’s the best way, in the long 
run. I’ve tried ’em all, and ther’ ain’t no better way.”” Huck is not 
permitted to observe that hogs like churches because of the cool 
puncheon floors. He is also forbidden to remark, when the duke 
and the king weep at Peter Wilks’, “both of them took on about 
that dead tanner like they'd lost the twelve disciples.” 

Even Huck’s grammar is occasionally rectified, and his spellings 
are sometimes corrected — as when Gilder translates ‘‘forrard”’ by 
“forward.” Such expressions as “Dern your skin,” in which ar. 
earlier correction by Olivia or Howells may be guessed are offen- 
sive to the Century and are omitted. Huck’s acknowledgment that 
he was “in a sweat” is coarse and so it disappears. A possible of- 
fence to refinement lurks in Jim’s suggestion that meteors are stars 
that had “got spoiled and was hove out of the nest’’: the suggestion 
disappears. A similar mephitiphobia deletes Huck’s admission 
that he knows “‘the signs of a dead cat being around.” Huck is 
forbidden to observe that “people always blows them [their noses] 
more at a funeral than they do at other places except church,” and 
a possible gibe at morality is averted by the suppression of his “‘it’s 
kind of natural to hide under a bed when you are up to anything 
private.”’ A statement that he had no clothes on escapes, probably 
because the event occurs after dark, but morality is defended from 
an earlier admission, “‘We was always naked [on the raft], day or 
night, whenever the mosquitoes would let us,”’ written with the 
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explanation that Huck didn’t go much on clothes nohow. When 
the Dauphin prances on the stage in “The Royal Nonesuch” the 
Century’s readers are not informed that he is naked, and an oblique 
notice about his decorations is withheld from them. But Gilder’s 
staunchest protection of morality appears in his elimination of the 
last line of the playbill and the duke’s comment: 


Then at the bottom was the biggest line of all, which said 
LADIES AND CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 


“‘There,”’ says he, “if that line dont fetch them, I dont know Arkan- 


sas.” 


The description of the “one-horse town” in Arkansas and of its 
natives who later gape at the circus and the murder of Boggs is 
wholly omitted. No offence to morality or religion is discernible in 
this description, and it lacks the violence and depravity that prob- 
ably barred the Boggs incident to the Century. What we meet here 
is still another graceful avoidance on behalf of refinement. The 
passage in which the natives exchange tobacco and send the village 
hounds after a sow and her farrow is a passage of pure literature. 
Its two pages of dispassionate portrayal distil more realism about 
squatter life in rural America than the whole Midland group of the 
1920's got into their books. But realism was not comfortable to the 
Century’s miscellaneous audience. A study in low life which made 
no gesture in the direction of morality was offensive. The deepest 
instinct of refinement revolted from such realism: Gilder was soft- 
ening for his readers a kind of realism very different from that of 
Howells and Henry James. His literary convictions — they were 
the best of his generation — would not permit this kind of study. 
He softened it, and in the same spirit he softened this literature’s 
unsentimental dealings with death. Huck might not say “He 
didn’t look like he was dead, he looked considerable more than 
that.” He might not describe the coffined face of Mr. Wilks. 
When he hid the money in the coffin, he was allowed to say “I 
tucked the money in under the lid,” which sufficed for informa- 
tion, but he might not add, “just down beyond where his hands 
was crossed, which made me creep, they was so cold.” He could 
say “I didn’t want to set her to thinking about her troubles again,” 
but he might not complete his sentence with “and I couldn’t seem 
to get my mouth to tell her what would make her see that corpse 
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laying in the coffin with that bag of money on his stomach.” 
Death, in the genteel tradition, was not permitted this barrenness 
of decorative piety. 

The folkways undergo a slow change, which nothing much seems 
to affect except their own — obscure — inner foliation. These 
specimens of Gilder’s editorial obligation toward Mark Twain ex- 
hibit a tradition enforcing conformity on an alien. No surprise 
should be occasioned by their operation, or by Mark’s occasional 
dislike of them or his surrender to them. He accepted them, Gilder 
says, with “‘full consent.” He restored his own text when the book 
appeared, but when Gilder did a similar service to Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, Mark appears to have retained Gilder’s text. In so far, it is 
evident to our altered residues, the books of Mark Twain suffered 
harm from the genteel tradition. 

This damage was purely verbal. The tradition may have 
wrought a greater damage by turning him from Pudd’nhead 
Wilsons and Huck Finns to knights, kings, and armored virgins. 
A doubt exists that the blame can be so readily fixed, but the ex- 
amination of such a problem belongs not to natural history but to 
literary criticism and there is no assurance that any decision can 
be reached outside the domain of sheer conjecture. 
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THE DEANS’ OFFICE 
By THEODORE HALL, ’30 


FRESHMAN, newly arrived in Cambridge, once com- 

plained with the perpetual innocence of his class that Har- 
vard College had no focal center. One must presume that he soon 
learned, but he could not yet have visited University 4. He could 
not have climbed the flight of granite steps and passed within the 
gray and ivy-covered walls of University Hall into a dim-lit cor- 
ridor, he could not have opened a door marked ‘‘4” and stepped 
into a lofty, bright room and sat upon a curved and antique settle 
and stared at a row of white painted doors on the right and two 
tall windows on the left with a calendar between them and, before 
him, the secretary at her desk arranging appointments and the 
mechanical announciator device and the huge photograph of old 
Holden Chapel high on the wall above her, that wall painted a dull 
and sickly green (how many waiting and palpitant undergraduates 
must have chilled at its color!), and he could not have seen a high 
and round-topped double door with these few letters, small and 
black upon its white expanse: “Dean of Harvard College.” For 
this simple room is the cerebral cortex, the nerve center of the Col- 
lege, which touches and brings together every department, which 
collects and records all the facts possible about each student, 
which wields over him the total and final discipline of Harvard. 
It is the office of the Deans. 

The Dean of Harvard College, which title has belonged to 
Professor Alfred Chester Hanford since 1927, is the prime agent of 
the Faculty in dealing with every phase of the undergraduates 
except their actual instruction and their health. He is appointed 
by the Corporation with the consent of the Overseers for a period 
to which no term is set. He derives his authority from the Faculty 
and is a member of that body. He is the executor of the acts of the 
Administrative Board, which is a committee of Faculty members 
appointed by the Corporation on the recommendations of the 
President. The rules he enforces, which comprise regulations for 
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the students in Harvard College and rules for College studies, two 
bodies of restrictions which are partly concurrent, are established 
by the Faculty. 

One must call the Administrative Board a judicial body, which 
determines the merits of an individual case and adjudges what 
need there may be for official action. With the printed and pub- 
lished rules of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences as a basis, it in- 
terprets and modifies them in a manner avowedly adaptable to 
the best good of the College and the student in hand. A judgment 
once reached, which can be reversed only by the Board itself, the 
Dean sees to its execution. The Board enforces probation, closes 
probation, and engages upon other disciplinary action, such as 
severing the connection of a man with the College and in extreme 
cases making recommendations to the Faculty of dismissal or ex- 
pulsion for some reason other than academic failure. The work 
of the Board, however, is by no means confined to action on the 
deficiencies and delinquencies of undergraduates. The Board 
approves petitions for course reduction for honor students who are 
recommended by their respective departments, passes on requests 
for the modification of a student’s rate of work or other special 
concessions, and is consulted on matters of general educational 
policy, making reports to the Faculty on necessary changes in the 
rules and regulations and on other matters affecting the standard 
of work among students. At the present time the Board is com- 
posed of Dean Hanford, Dean George H. Chase of the Graduate 
School, Professor A. M. Tozzer, Chairman of the Anthropology 
Department, and Mr. Delmar Leighton, Dean of Freshmen. 
There is still one vacancy on the Board, caused by the death of 
Professor Robert DeCourcy Ward, who had been a member for 
twenty-seven years. 

In its procedure the student is not called before the Board. In- 
stead, the Dean presents to the Board all the data on the student 
which he has gathered, together with the specific recommendation 
in the case which he and the Assistant Deans have collectively 
determined upon. Although the Board as a body never sees the 
student, he is perfectly free to address himself to an individual 
member, either before or after the decision, in an endeavor to 
state his merits for himself. But the recommendation of the Deans 
is as wholly free from partiality as possible, and the student may 
feel assured that the Board will be shown the two sides of the mat- 
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ter, if there are two sides to what the Board has been able to dis- 
cover. 

The burden of understanding the student in his relations with 
the College is borne by the Dean, the Dean of Freshmen, and the 
five Assistant Deans. These latter offices are held at present by 
Mr. Albert E. Hindmarsh, in charge of Records and Secretary to 
the Committee on Scholarships, Mr. Langley C. Keyes, in charge 
of Juniors and Seniors and out-of-course candidates for a degree, 
Mr. William H. Cary, Jr., in charge of Sophomores and Dropped 
Freshmen, Mr. Henry Chauncey, in charge of Freshmen from A to 
K, and Mr. Wilbur J. Bender, in charge of Freshmen from L to Z. 
The Assistant Deans constitute the first line of reconnaissance with 
the individual student, holding frequent conferences with each 
man in their charge whenever it seems advisable or necessary. 
With all the College records at hand, they supplement their in- 
formation with what can be learned from personal acquaintance, 
in an endeavor to understand the student and help him to help 
himself in his academic work. Advice and counsel, often of the 
most intimate nature, are dispensed to the best of the Deans’ abil- 
ities, and it is only when all other means fail to deter the student 
from his academic lapses that the disciplinary power of the Deans’ 
Office is called into action. 

When the student finally gets into serious trouble, in anything 
from taking too many cuts or failing too many courses or turning 
in a false fire alarm, he is called, though sometimes he comes vol- 
untarily, before his Assistant Dean. After a prolonged conference, 
the Assistant Dean prepares his notes, gathers all the data he can 
from the College records, oftentimes consulting the student’s 
tutors and proctors and instructors, and assembles all the material 
into a written report. Every week, on Tuesday morning, the seven 
College Deans meet together in a body called the “Chapter,” a 
term invented by Professor C. N. Greenough, when he was Dean 
of the College between 1921 and 1927. The Chapter as a whole 
goes over the case of each student, discusses it thoroughly, and 
votes upon the action to be taken, which judgment becomes the 
above-mentioned recommendation to the Administrative Board at 
its meeting on Tuesday afternoon. Beyond a doubt the advantages 
of this system are many, in spite of its cumbersomeness. For one 
thing, if the student is a Junior or Senior, he will usually be known 
to the Deans of the lower classes, who can come forward with ad- 
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ditional information about him. For another, one or two of the 
Deans are usually rather younger than the others, and in the open 
meeting of the Chapter they can present a point of view nearer to 
that of the undergraduate than can the older Deans. And again, 
the common action upon a case insures against an inconsistency of 
dealing with similar cases among the various Deans which might 
arise from irrelevant motives. Altogether, the Chapter has found 
itself able to present its data and recommendations to the Adminis- 
trative Board in a superior manner as a body to what could be done 
by the members individually. 

As can be inferred by the sort of work the Board does, the Deans 
bring to it chiefly cases of unsatisfactory academic records, either 
in the matter of grades or cuts. The minimum requirements in 
scholastic grades are exact and well-defined, and any failure below 
that line invites investigation and discipline. Equally explicit is 
the rule about cuts, that to remain in good standing a student must 
attend his college exercises regularly. But actually, the policy in 
this matter is determined by the Dean in office, and the recent 
tendency, with the reservation that closer attendance is required of 
Freshmen, is to grant a man increasing freedom as to cuts in so far 
as he maintains high grades. No exact and categorical limit is set, 
although Seniors and men in the three top groups of the rank list 
are given almost utter freedom in cutting. Another quota of cases 
before the Chapter is that of men who desire re-admission to the 
College, and these have their special problems. Disciplinary cases 
for other than scholastic reasons are comparatively few; sometimes 
for months on end the Chapter does not have one. They are of 
various natures when they turn up. Discipline is meted out for 
dishonest work, either cheating at examinations or, hardest to de- 
termine and yet sometimes very clear, plagiarism in reports or 
written compositions, especially in English A. The Deans have 
noted that even the works of such well known writers as Cardinal 
Newman and Conrad have been the subject of plagiarism. Serious 
infractions of the College Library rules, such as the mutilation of 
books or their withdrawal contrary to the rules of the Library, call 
for dismissal under a policy adopted last year. There are very few 
cases of violations of the Parietal Rules, those which govern the 
conduct of a student in his dormitory, and the Regent through his 
Proctors and now the House Masters handle most of these. The 
House Masters have the power to remove a man from their re- 
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spective Houses, and the Regent may recommend such action to 
the Administrative Board for those living in the dormitories. Ex- 
amples of conduct unbecoming a gentleman outside of the college 
domain sometimes come up. The principle upon which the Deans 
base their recommendations is that no student shall be allowed 
without punishment to reflect public discredit upon the name of 
Harvard. To the undergraduates, this has appeared as a supposed 
rule that the mention of a Harvard student’s name by the news- 
papers in a derogatory sense is sufficient for dismissal. This belief 
has been abetted by the evident tendency of Boston newspapers to 
stress the name “Harvard” in the headlines of an item concerned 
with a Harvard student, especially when anything unpleasant can 
be inferred. But the Deans operate upon no such dogmatic and 
extra-University 4 rule; the merits of the case alone influence their 
action, and it may be said that they deplore the above tendency as 
much as anyone. While we are on the subject, another under- 
graduate superstition may be laid to rest. For generations, stu- 
dents have heard rumors that the Deans’ Office employed spies, 
who masqueraded as students and went to initiations and poker 
parties and suppers in town and debutante balls, noting the be- 
havior of every Harvard undergraduate present, so that a man 
couldn’t have three drinks or engage in wash-room fisticuffs with- 
out the report bobbing up on the Dean’s desk next morning to be 
entered in a secret and infernal dossier of peccadilloes. That is 
utter nonsense. The Deans know nothing but what they hear as 
members of the Harvard community or what is brought to them 
by regular College officers, from Yard Cops up. In all these vari- 
ous cases calling for action, the Administrative Board makes use of 
several forms of punishment. There is Admonition, a warning 
letter to parent or guardian; Probation, which means a serious 
danger of separation from College and excludes a man from all 
scholarships, honors and activities; Dismissal, which severs a man’s 
connection with the College, while still allowing for the possibility 
of his return; and Expulsion, which does not admit that possibility. 

But it must not be understood that the sole action by the Board 
upon all these cases is punishment. In spite of a failure or an in- 
fraction, the Board will administer no discipline if it feels that any- 
thing really effective can be done by the College to remove the 
cause of the individual maladjustment, of which the offence is but a 
symptom. The Board admits that the items of information which 
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ordinary college records provide are a crude and incomplete pic- 
ture of the individual, sufficient if nothing goes amiss with the 
student, but highly inadequate if the student gets into trouble and 
the records afford no clue. It is here apparent how commendable 
is the close codperation of the Deans with the College Medical 
Officers and the College Psychiatrist. To these last the Deans are 
very quick to send men when they can do nothing themselves to 
discover or ameliorate a bad personal situation. Cases are in order. 
The Freshman Dean first took notice of Mr. X when it was seen 
from the day page that he was cutting his morning classes with as- 
tonishing regularity. Summoned for a conference and questioned 
on his daily programme, he explained that he got up about ten and 
read the paper and didn’t very well know what he usually did 
after that. An ordinary diagnosis would have put it to plain laziness. 
But when Mr. X was sent to the College Doctor an examination 
made it clear that glandular trouble was at the root of his behav- 
iour, and when this was treated Mr. X was restored to effectiveness. 
Mr. Y showed an irregular and unexplainable indifference to his 
scholastic duties. The College Doctor could find nothing wrong 
with him physically. When the Psychiatrist conferred with him, 
however, a psychosis on the student’s family affairs was disclosed. 
Repeated conversations clarified this and brought it into the open 
and reduced its danger, and Mr. Y returned to his desk, better 
fitted to tackle his scholastic problems. Examples such as these 
demonstrate the value of a special diagnosis. In the field of mental 
troubles alone, Dr. Henry A. Shaw, the Psychiatrist, met and held 
prolonged conferences with one hundred and thirty-four men last 
year, of whom only two needed institutional treatment and of 
whom nearly all the remainder were restored to comparative 
mental balance. The figures for physical cure must be larger; they 
are not separable from the regular medical attendance figures. 
The Dean of the College has more to do than act as an attorney 
of the Chapter before the Administrative Board. He himself holds 
conferences with all the men, save Freshmen, who are close to the 
line of academic displeasure. He hears special pleas for financial 
aid. He meets and confers with parents and guardians and school- 
masters, as do the Assistant Deans. All prizes and all fellowships, 
such as the Shaw, Sheldon, Fisk and Lionel de Jersey, are awarded 
by the Corporation on his recommendation. With the help of one 
of the Assistant Deans, he buys the Deturs, the handsome prize- 
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books which the fund of an eighteenth-century London merchant 
provides shall be given to each man who for the first time attains 
Group I in the scholastic Rank List. The Dean is the means of 
intercommunication with other colleges on problems of admin- 
istration and organization. He makes speeches before Harvard 
Clubs in all parts of the country and writes much material of an 
expository nature for newspapers, magazines and symposium 
books. He sits in the meetings of the Committee on Admission, 
the Committee on Instruction and the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports. He touches more undergraduates and 
binds together more functions for their concern than any other 
officer at Harvard. And behind him is the intricate structure of 
the Deans’ Office. 

It is a simplification at once to divide the Dean of Freshmen and 
the Assistant Deans among the four classes; the apportionment of 
three Deans to the Freshmen, one to the Sophomores, and one to 
the Juniors and Seniors together indicates the lessening need of 
University 4 to deal with a student as he matures, as well as the 
shrinking in numbers of the higher classes. The advantage of this 
system must lie in this, that there are certain type problems gen- 
erally common to a class which an Assistant Dean recurringly en- 
counters as he deals with successive generations in that class, and 
with which he grows familiar and adept. One might imagine that 
a rotating system, in which an Assistant Dean meets a college class 
as Freshmen and escorts them through to graduation, would prove 
desirable in the personal knowledge and understanding which the 
Dean would come to have with the members of a set though dimin- 
ishing group. The fact that most Assistant Deans serve for only 
two or three years has made such a practice impossible except in 
one instance. Be that as it may, the Assistant Dean is now faced 
each year with several hundreds of new men, to a large proportion 
of whom he must essay to be guide, counsellor and friend. One 
wonders at the endless patience, tact and effort to understand and 
sympathize which are necessary in this encounter. Above all do 
the Freshmen, plucked out of a thousand environments and 
plumped down in a strange and awesome place, need the Assistant 
Dean’s best functioning. Let us see how it is done. 

The Dean of Freshmen, an office held by Mr. Delmar Leighton, 
was created just this fall. It had been realized that, with so much 
being done for the upper-classmen, there was a new necessity of 
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a central authority for Freshmen, where all the bodies and officers 
who are concerned for their welfare could be coérdinated and 
made more effective. So the Corporation appointed a special 
Dean for the class, who should be ex officio the Chairman of the 
Board of Freshman Advisers, a member of the Committee on Ad- 
mission and the Committee on Instruction, and aided by the 
Associates of the Freshmen and the two Assistant Deans for Fresh- 
men and in coéperation with the Dean of Harvard College should 
have complete charge of the academic and social interests of the 
first-year men. It is a weighty organization, but it is needed. 
When a man has been definitely admitted as a sub-Freshman, 
the Dean of Freshmen, during the summer, sends to his parents 
and to his headmaster or principal a letter asking for information 
in detail about the student’s characteristics, aptitudes, limitations 
and special problems. The replies are carefully read by the Dean 
and his assistants. Already awaiting the incoming class is an organ- 
ization composed of about seventy members of the Faculty who 
are interested in Freshman affairs, a body known as the Board of 
Freshman Advisers, founded in 1925. Each of these men will have 
fifteen men assigned to him for intimate and personal guidance 
throughout the year. The sub-Freshman has already been given a 
list of these and as far as possible he is given the Adviser for whom 
he states a preference. Before the sub-Freshman arrives each of 
these Advisers has been sent a summary of the admission records 
of his advisees and pertinent excerpts from the parents’ and head- 
masters’ letters, so that he may know as much as possible about his 
charges before he sees them. Once registered, the Freshman is 
asked to meet his Adviser and confer with him about choice of 
studies and language requirements and other problems. Through- 
out the year an effort is made to establish an entente between Ad- 
viser and Freshmen, not only through informal conference but by 
means of a certain amount of social entertainment, for which pur- 
pose each Adviser is provided by the College with an allowance for 
meals at the Union where he may dine with his advisees. Among 
the Board of Freshmen Advisers are nine instructors in Freshman 
courses and three other men who room in the Yard in addition to 
the regular quota of Proctors and who take two meals a day in the 
Freshman Dining Halls in the Union. These Resident Advisers, 
being so much closer at hand to the Freshmen than the older Ad- 
visers, many of whom live in the suburbs, are expected to accom- 
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plish a rather more easy relationship with the men in their dor- 
mitories. Furthermore, even within their limited number, the 
Resident Advisers comprise almost a complete range of academic 
interests, so that no Freshman is far from a man who can give him 
detailed advice on a subject in which he might be interested to 
concentrate. All this activity is in the charge of the Dean of 
Freshmen. 

As a further means to induct the Freshman more easily into col- 
lege life there is the Freshman Week, or, more properly, Week-end. 
In a system begun in 1925, the Freshmen arrive and register on the 
last Friday in September, three days ahead of the upper-classmen. 
That evening they are given a buffet supper in the Union, after 
which informal addresses are made by President Lowell, a prom- 
inent graduate, the Dean of the College and the Dean of Freshmen. 
Saturday morning there is a general meeting in New Lecture Hall, 
at which methods of study and the use of the Library are ex- 
plained. Later in the morning the Freshmen either see or make 
appointments to see their Freshmen Advisers, in order to have 
their study cards properly filled out and approved. In the after- 
noon occur the first Language Requirement examinations. That 
evening there is an informal meeting in the Union which is ad- 
dressed by the Director of Athletics, the Football Coach and the 
Football Captain. Sunday there is a special service for new stu- 
dents in the college chapel — this year, pending the construction of 
the Memorial Chapel, held in Sanders Theatre. Monday is oc- 
cupied with conferences with the Advisers; at four there is a pre- 
liminary meeting of English A-1 and by five all study cards must 
be in at University Hall. That evening is held the annual recep- 
tion to new students at Phillips Brooks House, at which the presi- 
dents of the Advocate, the Lampoon, the Crimson, the Glee Club, the 
Instrumental Clubs and the Phillips Brooks House Association 
outline those extra-curricular activities. Tuesday there are pre- 
liminary meetings of German A and French 2, and at two a re- 
quired lecture at New Lecture Hall on Physical Training and 
Hygiene, given by Dr. Alfred Worcester. Wednesday the regular 
meetings of all courses begin. As can be seen, the purpose of the 
whole week-end is to make the newly arrived student feel more 
at home and to give him an idea of the extent and purpose of col- 
legiate life. In this the plan has succeeded well. 

But by this time the Assistant Freshmen Deans have just begun 
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to rest from another large problem, that of getting the Freshmen 
housed. The applications for rooms, this year for the first time in 
the Yard, had begun to come in two months before. Applicants 
were given an opportunity to express a preference for a room in a 
certain price-group and for a room-mate if the two or three or four 
men had agreed upon each other beforehand and for a room on 
the first floor if some disability made it advisable. But the College 
reserved the right to put them in any dormitory to which chance 
should allot them. Then the labor of adjusting these applications 
to the accommodations began; the Yard holds about seven hun- 
dred and fifty men. First the applications were divided by size 
(singles or doubles, etc.) and by price and whether room-mates 
had been chosen or not. For about three hundred men the Deans 
had to pick room-mates, going upon all the data they had in hand, 
age, school, geographical location, interests and activities, and a 
photograph, which often clarified the problem more than the 
records could and allowed for what might be called a psychic or 
intuitive choice. It is notable that there have been fewer com- 
plaints from room-mates whom the Deans have chosen than from 
those men who chose their own beforehand. A factor in the ex- 
planation of this lies in the common custom of two men who hap- 
pen to come from the same distant town allying themselves less 
from a liking for each other than from convenience and mutual 
support in a strange place. Then with room-mates picked, the ap- 
plications were sorted wholly by chance among the various ac- 
commodations within a price-group, as conclusively as possible. If 
the Freshmen had gone into the old Freshman Halls the problem 
would have been no more than that. But this year a new complica- 
tion arose out of the nature of the dormitories in the Yard. Each 
Freshman Hall had been planned to hold rooms ranging in price 
from the highest to the lowest within the scale, in order to insure 
the so-called cross-section of inmates. The Yard dormitories were 
not so planned; the average price of rooms in Thayer and Weld 
and Matthews is considerably below the average in Massachusetts 
and Holworthy; each dormitory in the Yard has a comparatively 
limited price-range and each range differs from the others. For a 
while the office considered lowering the prices of the rooms in the 
more attractive dormitories and raising those in the less attractive, 
but this was given up when the unfairness became apparent of 
penalizing a man who paid a high price for a naturally low price 
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room merely to insure a cross-section of wealth in that dormitory. 
The idea of such a cross-section had to be given up entirely, and 
the burden of diversifying the inmates of a dormitory put upon 
other grounds. So the labor of adjusting the housing in the Yard 
was further complicated by the need of scattering the men from 
the same schools and the same localities about as widely as could 
be done, and if like pocket-books must live under the same roof it 
was seen to it that other similarities were reduced to a minimum. 

But once rested from that problem the Assistant Deans had yet 
another. The first month of the college year is a particularly hard 
one for Freshmen; the strange environment and the even stranger 
methods of collegiate instruction make it hard for them to find 
their feet on this side of the gap that separates the preparatory 
school from the university. Strangely enough, this adaptation is 
especially difficult for a group who come under the best auspices 
and who eventually attain by far the best record in college: the 
Honor Plan men who stand in the first seventh of their preparatory 
school classes and who enter without examination. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that these men do not usually come from the 
large preparatory schools but from the smaller schools and pre- 
ponderantly from the high schools in distant states, where their 
preparation has been of a sort entirely different from that current 
among eastern schools. They are men of naturally good minds and 
they rose to the top in the schools they came from, as they tend to 
do at Harvard after the first few months. But in the stress of 
adaptation, when they find that they do not at once stand out as 
they were accustomed to, they are very likely to go to pieces. It is 
this class with which the Assistant Deans are highly concerned, 
and so during the month of October, before the November hour 
examinations, they hold conferences with all the Honor Plan men 
and endeavor to obviate any difficulties the student may be head- 
ing toward. About two hundred Freshmen are thus seen every 
October by their Deans, with encouraging results. 

If a Freshman passes four courses with at least three C’s and a 
D he is promoted into the Sophomore Class. If he fails to attain 
that minimum and is not already on probation he is put in that 
small but perplexing category known as Dropped Freshmen. In 
either case he leaves the hands of Mr. Chauncey and Mr. Bender 
and comes under the wing of Mr. Cary. Ifhe is already on proba- 
tion his probation is closed and his connection with the College is 
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severed. Until very recently a Freshman whose probation had 
been closed could pass in a single course in the Summer School and 
be re-instated on probation the next fall or he could take employ- 
ment for the summer in a job approved by the Dean’s Office. So 
many men, after this move, continued to fail that it seemed ad- 
visable to stiffen the requirements for re-admission, and the rule 
now holds that in order to be considered for re-admission a Fresh- 
man must pass two approved courses in Summer School with a 
grade of at least B in one and C in the other. In the case of men 
whose probation is closed at midyears a good hard job approved by 
the Assistant Dean is required as a basis for re-admission together 
with the usual Summer School program. A good record made in 
Summer School and evidence from his employer of a job success- 
fully held constitute no more than the grounds for the Freshman’s 
petition of re-admission. The College does not guarantee to take 
him back, but generally if the requirements are met he is re- 
instated. Still, his position is rather precarious. If his record was 
just the minimum and he does not do well in the November Hours 
he is dropped with finality. To stay in he must make what is 
known as 4/3c at midyears, i.e., pass four courses with at least 
three C’s. To get off probation he must make 4/4c. And to get 
into step with his college class once again, in good standing, he 
must acquire a sufficient number of C’s to equal the promotion 
requirements of two years. To illustrate, a man from a large East- 
ern preparatory school (the type which most often gets into 
trouble) takes college easily and attends all the dances. He goes 
on “pro” at midyears; in June he fails to make 4/3c and he is 
dropped. He goes to Summer School and the record there and his 
good character enable him to return. At November Hours he 
makes two C’s and two D’s; the Board waits. At midyears he 
makes four Q’s and he regains his class in good standing. 

It is the duty of the Assistant Deans to check up on all such de- 
tails; that constitutes the bulk of their functioning. But they meet 
and talk with irate fathers and anxious mothers, who, more often 
than one would think, agree entirely with the Dean that the boy 
needs discipline. And stranger situations arise. One father wrote 
to a Dean and asked that a weekly conference be held with his son 
to see that he did everything from going to bed early to putting on 
his rubbers when it rained. Deans are often called upon to testify 
in court upon the effect, for example, that an accident had upon a 
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student’s well-being and his marks. Two students have come to 
Mr. Cary and asked to be put upon probation; they gave the same 
reason — they were nearing the danger line and they wanted pro- 
bation as an outside spur to their efforts in order to avoid the moral 
responsibility themselves; their requests were not granted. So 
many infinitely various problems arise that it can scarcely be said 
the Assistant Deans in charge of the classes find their work monot- 
onous. 

Across the hallway from University 4 is University 3, the office 
of Mr. Hindmarsh, in charge of Records and Scholarships. Each of 
these divisions has a complex organization which can be described 
only in outline. Freshmen apply for scholarships up until August 
Ist in the year of their admission, making use of a standard form to 
give their school record and an explanation of their need, and en- 
closing two letters in support of their position. If a man’s need is 
real and his grades are high, he has an excellent chance of getting a 
scholarship. By September first this year over six hundred applica- 
tions had been received from sub-Freshmen; normally about half 
of the applications are filled, this year it was possible to fill only 
one-third because of the increased number of applications. At mid- 
years from twenty to thirty scholarships are available to Freshmen. 
Once awarded, a Freshman’s tenure of a scholarship is not assured; 
until last year he had to go on probation to lose it, this year to keep 
his scholarship he must maintain a C average. Upper-classmen 
must apply for scholarships before March 31st, basing their pleas 
squarely on a year or more of work in Harvard College and their 
actual need. To be eligible they must have attained the Dean’s 
List, composed of the men who have grades above three and a half 
B’s and halfa C. This year, for the 300 scholarships which the Col- 
lege can grant to upper-classmen there were 800 applications, more 
than double the number applying last year. Of this number not 
more than 500 applicants fulfilled the strict requirements; the rest 
either expected to make the Dean’s List at the end of the year and 
failed or sent in the application on a blind chance. It was notice- 
able that of the men on the Dean’s List many more than usual ap- 
plied for a scholarship. Some difficulty is always experienced in ad- 
ministering scholarships whose provisions are exact and manda- 
tory. Of these there are about thirty, which must be given to men 
of a certain name, or descendents of graduates in a certain class, or 
men who come from a specified town or county or make the highest 
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combined averages in two given subjects. In a few cases the re- 
strictions are so rigid that whatever the man’s need or qualifications, 
so long as he fits the terms and applies and is not on probation, the 
College has to grant him the scholarship. Furthermore, men of 
considerable wealth occasionally apply for scholarships in an eager- 
ness for the honor implied. To meet such cases the College has de- 
vised several honorary scholarships without stipend. All men in 
Group I who do not receive an ordinary scholarship are given an 
honorary John Harvard Scholarship, and all men in Group II, 
under the same condition, receive an honorary Harvard College 
Scholarship. There are also certain prize scholarships such as the 
Jacob Wendell, the Burr Scholarships and the Whitaker Scholar- 
ship which are awarded regardless of need, although if there are 
two candidates of equal ability the student who needs assistance is 
always given preference. Upper-classmen hold their scholarships 
during the year so long as they remain in good standing. 

The College has an income of about $60,000 a year from in- 
vested and revolving funds which it can loan out to needy students 
at five per cent interest. Ordinarily not more than $200 can be 
borrowed by a Freshman and not more than $400 by any one 
person during the College course. The loans go usually toward 
tuition. Repayment is set at two or three years from the date of the 
loan, but extensions are made if necessary. The College has never 
instituted a court action to recover its money. The process would 
be too expensive, considering that the borrower is often at some 
distance and usually undertook the loan while he was a minor. It 
might be thought that the invested sums which provide this Loan 
Fund would grow at better than compound interest, but the loss 
through bad risks is enough to offset this gain and the Loan Fund 
grows slowly only by gifts and special grants. 

About $10,000 a year is available as the Beneficiary Fund, from 
which smail sums of $25 to $75 are given outright with no expecta- 
tion of repayment. Most commonly this goes toward the purchase 
of books which are a sine qua non in a man’s studies, or else it helps 
pay tuition when a man is in no position to undertake a loan. The 
recipients are usually men on the Dean’s List or in Group IV who 
did not receive scholarships. Although the College has no thought 
of seeing this money again, it is something of a commentary that 
only once in the history of the Fund has a sum ever been paid back. 

This year for the first time all financial aid to students in the Col- 
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lege is handled by a single body, the Committee on Scholarships 
and Other Aids to Undergraduates. It is composed of the Dean 
and the Assistant Deans, and Mr. Hindmarsh is the Secretary. It 
is his duty to receive applications for scholarships and prepare a 
comparative docket of names and recommendations to present to 
the Committee. Thus he bears an important responsibility. Ap- 
plications for loans and beneficiary aid come through the Deans of 
the classes. When the Committee has acted as a whole upon all 
such pleas it prepares a memorandum and sends it to the Bursar. 
After that the procedure of crediting the scholarship recipient’s ac- 
count rests with the Bursar. Ordinarily, a portion sufficient to off- 
set a student’s tuition is first subtracted and the surplus is divided 
into four parts which are credited against the last four term-bills. 
Although the Corporation has not yet voted the awards as early as 
the due date of the first term-bill, the Bursar so handles matters 
that the recipient is able to derive credit beginning with the first 
bill. This is accomplished by allowing the recipient’s first bill to 
remain inactive until the Corporation has formally voted the 
awards. By that time the second term-bill is due and the student 
is then given double credit out of the scholarship funds. 

The same procedure is applicable in the case of Harvard Club 
awards which ordinarily include some fifty to sixty tuition scholar- 
ships, although this year, due to prevalent economic conditions, 
only about forty were available and one Club was forced to reduce 
its quota from six to one. One large Harvard Club this year has 
instituted $800 scholarships in two equal halves. The candidate’s 
midyear record apparently has a great deal to do with the award of 
the second half ofthe scholarship. This is a very desirable departure 
in so far as it approaches more nearly to taking care of the major 
part of a student’s financial problems during his first year. There 
remains a very debatable question as to whether it is better to help 
two boys with $400 each or to help one boy to the extent of $800. 
Comparatively few Harvard Clubs face the problem since most of 
them are limited to one $400 scholarship in any event. 

A new technical departure this year is the Finance Record Card, 
which is made out for every person applying for a scholarship or 
a loan or a gift or for student employment. It presents a com- 
plete summary of the man’s financial and scholastic position. Har- 
vard does not ask, as do some other institutions, whether a man 
owns an automobile, nor does it make credit inquiries among neigh- 
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boring tradesmen or ask his bank about the state of his account. 
But it asks almost everything else that is pertinent and this card re- 
cords it all in one convenient place. About twelve hundred have 
been prepared so far. The whole new system of handling scholar- 
ships and aids is not, as some may think, more rigid than the old 
one; it is simply more orderly and consistent. Matters formerly in 
the separate hands of the Assistant Deans are now dealt with by a 
single Committee, wholly and collectively. 

To examine the other side of Mr. Hindmarsh’s office is to be 
astonished by the intricacy and variety of the records on each 
student which the College keeps. A simple list will illustrate this 
fact. 

There are first the whole mass of admission records. 

Then there are the cards which the student makes out himself at 
registration, which include: the card for the University catalogue, 
the card for the University directory, the College file card, the 
University information card, the University mailing card, the Uni- 
versity geographical file card, the Immigration Law card (for 
students from foreign countries), the parentage card, the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education file card, the registration card for the 
H.A.A., the Phillips Brooks House Association file card, the Student 
Council pledge card, and the study card with its main list and 
separate tabs for each course. 

Then there are the records which the Deans’ Office prepares: the 
Folder, which contains the admission records when they come over 
from the Admissions Office, the parents’ letter, the headmaster’s 
letter, all subsequent correspondence for four years with the student 
and his parents or guardian and any other correspondence which 
concerns him, and any official reports and petitions and documents 
which deal with that student; the master Record Card, which con- 
tains all the courses and grades and actions of the Administrative 
Board throughout the student’s college career; and the Day Page, 
on which is recorded all quarterly grades, all cuts taken during a 
year and notes on what he offered as explanation when called be- 
fore the Assistant Dean, all actions of the Administrative Board in 
changing his status and a detailed record of his extra-curricular 
activities. 

Nor is that all the Records Office has to attend to. The list of 
men in each course must be prepared, a master copy kept in the 
office and revised as changes appear and another given to the 
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Service Bureau, which mimeographs a sufficient quantity of sepa- 
rate lists for the rolls to be checked off each morning. There is the 
list of class rooms and what exercises are held in them at every hour 
in the day, a list of examinations and the places where they are 
held, a card file of courses on which the regularity of the reports on 
attendance is checked, a master directory in which is noted all men 
on probation (all athletic teams make a report on a regulation form 
of all men who are expected to engage in a single contest of any 
kind and a later one of those who actually took part, which reports 
are checked off against this directory to see that no one on proba- 
tion has a share), a card file of Freshmen by their preparatory 
schools (because at November hours, at midyears and at finals a 
letter is sent to the headmaster of each school reporting the scho- 
lastic record of the Freshmen he sent to Harvard), a similar card file 
of those Freshmen who hold scholarships from Harvard Clubs (like 
reports are made to the Clubs), and a rank list of all men in college. 
In addition the Office makes up a master list of all men expecting 
to take a degree in that year, prepared from their individual appli- 
cation cards, which differentiates the A.B. men, the S.B. men, the 
degrees with honors and the degrees as of another year. The letter- 
ing of the degrees is taken from this list, as well as the official list 
published at Commencement. 

Moreover, the Records Office during the summer has to make a 
check of records against day pages, prepare proof for the rank list, 
prepare scholastic reports for the parents of every student, make up 
course lists of Harvard students attending Summer School, pre- 
pare statistics on the scholastic status of Harvard men in the 
School, prepare the Dean’s letters congratulating students on mak- 
ing the Dean’s List, make up day pages for all men who are eligible 
to return to college, prepare new study cards, send tuition cards to 
the Bursar for those students who are expected to register in Sep- 
tember, and prepare all registration envelopes and material, etc., 
etc. When there is nothing else to do the Office force can clear out 
old files. 

Under Mr. Hindmarsh, there are Miss Rosalie S. Magruder, the 
Executive Secretary, and sixteen clerks, including a statistician 
whose duty it is to draw up comparative and mathematical studies 
of any phase of the records and a clerk who does nothing but copy 
out transcripts of records for a student who is transferring to another 
college or who is to do graduate work elsewhere or who wants to 
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show his college record to a prospective employer. A share of 
routine work is accomplished by the Price Greenleaf scholars, 
about twenty-seven in number, each of whom is obliged by the 
terms of his scholarship to work for the College an hour a week 
for each hundred dollars of the scholarship’s value. Miss Ruth 
Davenport, the Secretary for Course Requirements, checks the 
quarterly records of undergraduates and reports to the Assistant 
Deans the students whose records are unsatisfactory, and those who 
have met the requirements for relief from probation; she interviews 
students who are applying for reductions in the number of courses 
required for the degree because of extra work with the tutors, and 
those applying for permission to combine the two halves of a full 
course taken in different years, and checks up other irregularities 
in connection with courses. The Assistant Dean in charge of 
Records is also ex officio Secretary of the Committee on the Choice 
of Electives; his secretary in University C keeps a record of the field 
of concentration and name of the tutor or adviser of each under- 
graduate; she takes in from the students their study-cards and all 
petitions to drop or add courses; she keeps on file the plans of study 
and checks up at the end of the academic year the requirements of 
each student under the rules established by the Faculty for con- 
centration and distribution. She prepares statistical tables in re- 
gard to the number of concentrators and candidates for Honors 
in the various fields, both for undergraduates and for recipients of 
the Bachelor’s degree each year. Since the establishing of the 
Houses entailed a great deal of clerical work in connection with the 
room applications and the records of students living in the Houses, 
Dean Hanford has a secretary in University C who acts as his liaison 
officer with the Masters of the Houses. She takes in the room ap- 
plications and gives information to students; and reports to the 
masters the quarterly records and other information in regard to 
the students living in the Houses. 

The amazing thing is that all this multitude of detail can be 
handled by the Records Office. When one considers how much is 
gathered and preserved, how much there is of checking and re- 
checking of the most minute matters, constantly and endlessly, the 
capability of the staff is a thing to admire. As Dr. Johnson said of a 
dog walking on its hind legs, the wonder is not that it does it well, 
but that it does it at all; one feels much the same sentiment about 
the College Records Office. 
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The reader must begin to allow, by this time, the truth of the 
comparison between the Deans’ Office and the cerebral cortex; 
both receive everything and remember everything and act upon 
everything. Like the human brain, University 4 and University 3 
are more than a little uncanny. 
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THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


HY,” a correspondent who is running a temperature writes, 
“why can’t you abandon your attack on the sanctities of 
Harvard College and write an editorial about foot- 
ball?” He then adds atrabiliously, “But I suppose you peo 
would only invent a scandal in the field house.” 
Seldom in the history of journalism has so foul an injustice been 
done an editor. The Graduate has hitherto been restrained from 
discussing the subject about which he grows most emotional by one 
abiding fear: he has been afraid that his dissertation might fall into 
the hands of the invincibly naive and appear as a datum in a 
Carnegie Report. 

In the five years since he returned to Cambridge from the waste 
places, the Graduate has attended every football game played in 
the Stadium. He enjoys football with the uncloyed pleasure of an 
addict: he likes good football for preference, but is content with bad 
football when no other kind is available. Furthermore, no inter- 
nationalism dilutes the intensity he brings to the support of Har- 
vard teams: he saw the 41 to 0 game, regards it as the ideal which 
all Harvard teams should emulate, and yearns passionately for 
a repetition of it. He cannot maintain the de.achment of an under- 
graduate; the only mysticism of which he is capable assures him 
that life is richer when we have beaten Yale. He likes swift foot- 
ball, full of long runs, crashing tackles, and the surge of heavy 
lines. Something inhibited in him — be it poetry or the lost 
savagery of the caves —is revived and beautifully lives when 
a strong (Harvard) attack has scored a touchdown. His un- 
qualified admiration of Mr. W. Barry Wood, Jr., arises not from 
Mr. Wood’s membership in Phi Beta Kappa (to which the Grad- 
uate also belongs) but from his ability to score or direct such touch- 
downs (which, it may be proper to explain, the Graduate does not 
share). He belongs, in short, to an inarticulate, lessening minority, 
the old-fashioned football fans to whom all football games are good 
but those which Harvard wins are better. 

He also enjoys the music of brass bands. It is associated in his 
memory with many delightful and spectacular things — shadows 
falling across parade grounds on peacetime Sundays, processions 
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in wartime and in victory, summer stars arched over distant sea- 
coasts, the shimmer of banners above hats saluting the great dead, 
indolent hours tinged with the gentle regret of Viennese operetta. 
... Lhe addict of football recognizes no joint tenancy of the Stadium 
with the admirer of brass bands. The emotions of football, the 
Graduate believes, are too splendid to be adulterated. Neverthe- 
less he recognizes the right of those who lack his ascetic dedication 
to be amused between halves by the playing of brass bands, if that 
is their desire, and is even willing to concede that some natures 
may find such music a form of emotional relief. 

But though the playing of brass bands may be one thing, the 
performance of stunts is quite another. For five years the Graduate 
has endured in shuddering silence an evil not tolerated in his day, 
the execution by the band of gymnastic maneuvers designed to 
spell or represent the names of the competing teams — a form of 
vaudeville well thought of in the Overemphasis colleges but once 
abhorrent here. Now that enormity has been surpassed. At the 
Texas game, two cymbalists played Pease Porridge Hot while the 
band was performing its alphabetical horror. At the Dartmouth 
game, wearing feather headdresses, the same musicians en ballet 
exhibited a war dance. At the Yale game, augmented by four or 
five more, they repeated both atrocities. It is now necessary to ex- 
plain to visitors that Harvard is not an agricultural college and 
that no seals will bounce rubber balls on their muzzles before the 
teams come back. 

There may be a Trend here, or a Symptom. The Graduate 
hesitates to say. He is a reactionary and a lover of football. So he 
can only express his horror, and appeal to whatever authorities 
have jurisdiction. Surely this is Overemphasis — or infantile 
regression — or pandering to the low passions of mobs. Surely 
some label can be found for it sufficiently potent to demand oblit- 
erating action. Something of Homecoming Day exists at Harvard 
while this sort of thing goes on, and the Graduate thinks it’s pretty 
bitter. 


Which brings us to a recent excitement that had the support of 
an astonishing number of people, the proposal that the 

Football for’ teamshould play a post-season game, the proceeds from 
which should be devoted to unemployment relief. 
The proposal was not unusual in such a time. The persons who 
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are interested in raising funds for relief have a right to ask for 
them in any place they may choose, and the sum possibly to be 
raised by such a game would be attractive. The amazing develop- 
ment came later, after the President had refused to sanction such 
a game, when it appeared that a fairly numerous group of people 
believed in some obligation that required Harvard to play the 
game. 

The authorities, in rejecting the proposal, occupied unassailable 
ground. The preservation of the amateur spirit, the additional 
labor demanded of the players, the prolongation of the season to 
the possible detriment of academic work — such considerations as 
these were of immediate importance. More important still was the 
necessity of maintaining the privacy of Harvard football. So long 
as the game remains a competitive sport in which Harvard men 
play against teams of other colleges for their own pleasure and for 
the pleasure of their classmates and alumni, just so long will it 
command the respect of the dispassionate. Let it once become 
a species of entertainment which bids for the support of the public 
— a game for unemployment relief would have been exactly that 
— and Harvard football will thereafter be only a competitor with 
the movies and the Follies. No one hesitates to ask professional 
entertainers to repeat their performance for charity: the movies 
recently conducted an advertising campaign of that kind and, after 
thrifty sums had been sequestered for overhead and compensation, 
it may be, some of the residual profits found their way to Mr. Gif- 
ford’s committee. But a clear difference exists between a football 
team composed of Harvard undergraduates who enjoy athletics as 
one phase of their college years, and a chorus of Albertina Rasch 
girls. It seems desirable to keep that difference in mind. 

But another principle was even more important, though never 
clearly recognized in the rhetoric of those who denounced the 
authorities’ refusal, and discreetly left unmentioned by the authori- 
ties. The Graduate cannot see that Harvard has any public 
obligation in the relief of unemployment. He cannot see that it has 
any duty to society except as an institution of education and re- 
search. As such an institution it has, in the current depression, 
obligations enough. It must conserve its educational resources, 
make them available to those for whom they are intended, go on 
educating young men for their positions in society. It must con- 
tinue, even more vigilantly and zealously, its function in breeding 
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minds. It must do what it can to make sure that promising minds 
are not lost to it because of hard times. And, of course, as an or- 
ganization of research it must study this phenomenon of society in 
disrepair. It must apply to that study all the instrumentalities it 
can; it must learn all it can learn and must make available what it 
has learned. But that it has any obligation to contribute money or 
services to the actual relief of unemployment seems to the Graduate 
an illusory and profoundly illogical idea — sentiment gone astray 
—and one which is capable of doing serious harm to the future of 
the University. 

On only one ground would the Graduate have considered this 
proposed game acceptable. If the Corporation had acceded to the 
demand in undisguised cynicism, the Graduate would not have 
approved the decision but could have respected it. The Corpora- 
tion might have said, in effect: “There is an enormous public 
clamor for a game which we ought not to play; widespread public 
approval is valuable to Harvard; we do not want this game played 
but will sanction it for the sake of better relations with the public.” 
Such frankness would, conceivably, have shocked a good many 
people who were not shocked by the proposal that Harvard should 
tease money for relief from pocketbooks incapable of opening 
through benevolence but amiably interested in amusement. Still, 
it would have been the only sound reason for playing such a game. 

The reasoning is still good. The Graduate suggests to those who 
really wanted the game played for charity and not as a continua- 
tion of the football season that they call on the Corporation to 
contribute Harvard funds to relief. Probably Harvard has no 
funds which could legally be converted to such a use, but the Cor- 
poration could convert some, say one hundred thousand dollars, on 
exactly the same principle that would have justified the game: 
this is a national emergency and emergency measures should be 
taken. And, of course, the public would say flattering things about 
Harvard. The Grapvuates’ MAGAzINE would not but it would 
respect an honest motive and hold its peace. 


What has been the effect of hard times on undergraduate prob- 
The College ems at Harvard? The question is important, but 
during Hard answers to it are difficult to make with any certainty. 
Times The forces at work are too complex for trustworthy anal- 
ysis and the levels on which the problems arise are too diverse for 
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unification. The Graduate has spent a good many hours gathering 
what data he could and interviewing officials and students who 
could contribute facts or opinions that seemed to bear on the pre- 
sent situation. His conclusion is, on the whole, optimistic: the 
situation at Harvard is not so bad as might be feared and is some- 
what better than at some other Eastern colleges, and official 
agencies have taken highly intelligent action to cope with it, but — 
and here the Graduate encounters what he has tiresomely en- 
countered before — but nothing whatever has been done or seems 
likely to be done about one powerful influence in it, the cost of 
living in the Houses. 

The Employment office reports that requests for jobs during 
term time have increased about 25 per cent over last year. The 
number of jobs available has shrunk drastically, although no 
accurate estimate of the shrinkage can be made. A ruling of the 
Post Office Department requires all holiday clerks and carriers to 
be married men, and this eliminates one source of employment 
that has hitherto provided considerable income to undergraduates. 
The opening of the Houses has considerably reduced the oppor- 
tunity of students to earn their board by working for restaurants 
about the Square. One source of employment has been almost 
completely shut off, the increased staffs that Boston stores take on 
to handle the Christmas trade. The Christmas trade will be far 
smaller this year, and the staffs will be wholly chosen from the 
unemployed. Applications for these positions have existed since 
last January and have been faithfully canvassed by hosts of men 
and women to whom this seasonal employment is of supreme im- 
portance. For this kind of employment undergraduates cannot 
compete — and should not. The same competition, moreover, 
extends far beyond the Christmas trade. A great many positions 
which during prosperity were open to Harvard undergraduates are 
now closed to them. The undergraduate who needs to support 
himself, partially or wholly, thus becomes a part of the larger 
problem of national unemployment. He composes about one- 
third — or a little more — of the whole undergraduate body. On 
an average, he must earn between three and four hundred dollars 
a year during term time. 

There are more applicants than jobs. Most of those open this 
year are the occasional ones offered in Cambridge or its immediate 
vicinity. The Employment office is, in fact, a labor exchange. It 
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registers applicants for work, interviews them, determines their 
needs and abilities, classifies them according to need and specialty, 
and tirelessly canvasses the field of employment. During the past 
year it has worked out a valuable liaison with the Dean’s office, 
which takes care of scholarships and loans. This intercommunica- 
tion brings two agencies to bear on the problem of undergraduate 
relief and provides a much more accurate understanding of each 
individual case. 

Applications for scholarships increased one hundred per cent 
over last year and every available scholarship except those reserved 
for award at midyear has been awarded. The fact is a little star- 
tling as stated but is subject to modification. A great many applica- 
tions came from men who were not eligible for scholarships and 
were merely casting round hopefully for some means of getting 
money. Still, the same sort of men unquestionably did the same 
thing before, and whatever else the fact may indicate it also sug- 
gests the desirability of overhauling the scholarship system. As the 
Graduate pointed out in June, and as he will show again in the 
future, the basis of award is unsatisfactory. A more flexible means 
of determining eligibility must be found. 

The total amount of money advanced to undergraduates in the 
form of scholarships, beneficiary aid, and loans is equivalent to 
almost one-fourth of that received by the college as undergraduate 
tuition. This proportion, so far as scholarships are concerned, is 
probably the largest among the endowed colleges. Dean Hanford, 
very justly, takes pride in this leadership, which has also been re- 
ferred to by other officials. The Graduate shares this pride — he 
is very glad that so great a part of the income of Harvard can be 
devoted to scholarships. But also he draws from this fact a conclu- 
sion which, as yet, he has not been able to enforce on anyone in 
authority with whom he has talked, although no one denies the 
desirability of keeping scholarships as opulent as possible. When 
a sum equal to one-fourth of the money paid by undergraduates as 
tuition has to be advanced to them as scholarships and aid, the 
Graduate suggests the possibility that the fixed costs of Harvard 
College are too high. He tends to believe that another fact, already 
stated, supports his conclusion: one-third of our undergraduates 
have to work during term time in order to pay the fixed charges. 

If the demand for scholarships has this year been twice as great 
as ever before, the status of the loan funds is more reassuring. The 
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amount asked for toward meeting the November term bill is 
slightly less than at a corresponding time last year, and not all the 
money available for loans at this time has had to be used. The 
Dean’s office, believing that in a time of stringency it was desirable 
to know how great a demand must be expected, encouraged stu- 
dents to come in and talk over their finances early in the year. It 
was thus possible to foresee necessities somewhat more accurately 
than heretofore, and to plan accordingly. There remains, of course, 
the likelihood that some students who did not apply will need help 
before the year is over, and that some who did apply will need more 
than they foresaw. Dean Hanford is therefore of the opinion that 
the funds might well be increased. His office would feel more 
comfortable if it did not have to work so close to the margin. 
He has been able to count this year on several special gifts made 
in recognition of the emergency, and it is probable that certain 
residual bequests will soon be added to the loan funds. Neverthe- 
less, a further increase in these funds, whether from appropriation 
by the Corporation or from graduate gifts, remains highly desir- 
able. 

Repayments to the loan funds have kept up through the Fall 
but are now beginning to drop off, though not so badly as had 
been anticipated. The Bursar’s office is said to have expected 
more cancellations of college rooms than have occurred. The fact 
that not so many have been made and the further fact that the 
normal slight increase in registrations was recorded are items of 
optimism. How many withdrawals from the college were due to 
hard times and how many prospective students were kept from 
applying remain matters of conjecture. 

All the agencies for aid to students are doing their utmost to 
meet the problems created by hard times. Their efforts have met 
with a success not only gratifying but probably as great as is pos- 
sible. The new coéperation between the committees on scholar- 
ships and aid funds and the Student Employment office is especially 
praiseworthy, affording as it does a fund of common data, a basis 
for classification, and a means of unified and realistic action. 
There remains, however, the unhappy fact that a good many 
students at Harvard are living precariously this year. Men who 
have never before had to find outside work have had to find it 
in order to stay on. Their competition has made more dubious the 
lot of men who have always had to work — already gravely 
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threatened by the scarcity of jobs and the pressure from the un- 
employed outside of college. For men of this sort it is a hard and 
rather terrifying year. In so far as it acquaints them with the re- 
sources of ingenuity and fortitude, it will not be altogether an evil. 
But the fatigues of strain and anxiety are no pleasant accompani- 
ment to the process of education, and unquestionably some of 
these men will be better acquainted with despair than at their age 
they should be. If certain college careers go wrong this year, if 
unpleasant incidents occur, if the college psychiatrist finds himself 
in extraordinary demand, it is well to remember that Harvard is 
not insulated from the nation and that here too economic distress 
may make itself felt in seemingly irrelevant ways. 

Can the authorities do anything toward the relief of the situa- 
tion? Nothing, probably, that they have not done — nothing 
Deflation directly, that is. For there remains the iteration by 

now almost automatic in these columns: the expenses 
of the Houses are too great. The House Plan was conceived and 
set in motion during the hectic twilight of prosperity. The Gradu- 
ate does not know — and, the phobias of the Treasurer’s report 
being familiar to him, does not expect ever to know — just how 
that fact influenced the construction, remodeling, and furnishing 
of the Houses. He assumes that falling commodity prices and 
labor costs reacted to Harvard’s benefit as the hectic twilight 
merged into the dark night. He would like to know the basis of 
capitalization. He would like to know whether the depreciation 
of securities affected the Houses. He would like to read a detailed 
financial history of the Plan from its inception to the present mo- 
ment — a history which would make clear just what the Plan’s 
capital charges are and how they got that way. He has not, how- 
ever, asked anyone for such a history: he is temperamentally 
hopeful, but not that hopeful. So he regretfully adds another 
reverie to the list of editorials which will never be written, and 
mentions one fact that seems to him established. Whatever the 
problems of capitalization in the Houses, the rents were fixed on 
a basis that will have to be changed. That basis seems to have 
been established in relation to a bull market; if adjustment to the 
facts of undergraduate life does not change it, it will have to be 
changed in compliance with national deflation. The Graduate 
believes that the Houses must be deflated; he hopes that the pro- 
cess may be deliberate. 
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And here it is convenient to explain once more that the Gradu- 
ate, with the Macazine he edits, does not oppose the House Plan. 
He has regarded it from the first as a highly interesting experiment 
in education — an experiment which seemed to promise splendid 
things but nevertheless an experiment and so not something it was 
judicious to prophesy about. The most glistening expectations of 
its supporters, with the most depressing prognostications of its 
opponents, he has dismissed on the ground that human institu- 
tions neglect to accommodate themselves to the diagrams prepared 
for them by wishfulness. Certain of the gratuitous, inessential 
accompaniments of the Plan have seemed to him ridiculous — as, 
for instance, the avidity with which some people have tried to give 
it a transatlantic sanction — but he has never considered that an 
occasional minor absurdity had any bearing on the Plan itself. 
For what he has seen of the Houses in operation this fall he has 
almost unreserved praise. True, his principal satisfaction derives 
from the dining-rooms and might have been produced by any 
other improvement in our restaurant service. Still, the fact that 
Harvard men are dining in a more civilized way than they have 
ever done before means a distinct advance in the undergraduate 
culture. The food is good, the surroundings are delightful, and the 
free circulation of House members from table to table is impressive. 
Even this early, too, one is aware that contact between students 
and faculty is a fact — though whether the fact is an unmixed 
blessing remains to be seen. The embryonic forms of convocation 
and assembly are very promising. If they are allowed to develop 
naturally they will probably be the most important element in the 
Plan. The danger, as Mr. Homans points out in his column, is the 
desire of certain Masters to encourage them. The interest of under- 
graduates in the intellectual life is spontaneous but fragile: if they 
suspect forced feeding the embryonic assemblies will perish with 
poignant suddenness. 

But though the Graduate does not oppose the House Plan, 
though he believes in its soundness and eventual success, he be- 
lieves also in the necessity of discussing it and of criticizing it ad- 
versely in public when there is reason for such criticism. Since he 
took the editorship of the GRADUATES’ MaGazinE, he has opened 
its columns to every kind of discussion of Harvard that offered 
itself and has not hesitated to attack, in his editorial person, official 
acts and policies that seemed to him ill advised. It had been so 
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long since Harvard policies had been subject to review in Harvard 
publications that a most amusing development followed. The 
timid, conciliatory Graduate, a reactionary whose faith in the 
established order and whose desire to avoid controversy are almost 
hysterical, was widely charged with sedition and a distinct reddish 
tinge was attributed to his mind. Harvard officials more or less 
concerned with the policies which the Graduate had discussed 
accused him of a kind of intellectual debauchery. One of them 
announced indignantly that he never read the MaGazinE but had 
canceled his subscription because of its unfairness. Another tele- 
phoned to the Macazine that it had stabbed him in the back. 
The Graduate was especially depressed by the latter accusation 
and went about the shops in search of sackcloth till someone eased 
his conscience by informing him that the charge of assassination 
was merely this official’s routine way of relieving his emotions. 
All this, however, has not shaken the Graduate’s belief that the 
University is served, rather than damaged, by discussion. He has 
an antique faith in the healthfulness of criticism. He believes that 
the principal value of the GRapUATEs’ MAGAzINE is the forum it 
provides for the expression of what people are actually thinking 
about Harvard. 

Mr. Wrenn’s essay in this issue is a pertinent example. The 
Graduate does not share all of its conclusions and has taken care 
scrupulously to present in this Window facts that are in opposition 
to some of its allegations. But Mr. Wrenn is, as no official of the 
University and no member of this MAGAzINE’s staff except Mr. 
Homans is, actually an undergraduate at Harvard and a resident 
in a House. He is in a far better position to observe and record the 
ideas of the student body about the Houses than any official can 
attain. What he asserts as fact, then, is what is held to be fact 
by a great many undergraduates: if some of it be wrong, the 
obligation to correct it rests with the authorities, who have 
exhibited no overwhelming desire to make all things clear. 
The opinions he expresses are widely held by undergradu- 
ates. The criticisms he makes are those of a man who is living 
in a House, an actual datum in this experiment. The value of 
such opinions and criticisms in these formative years cannot be 
overemphasized. 

The Graduate did not solicit Mr. Wrenn’s essay, which came to 
his office as a voluntary contribution. His principal interest in it, 
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for discussion here, is its testimony to the widespread feeling of 
undergraduates that the cost of living in the Houses is too high. 
They perceive quite as well as the Graduate that the Houses are a 
product of inflation. In the person of Mr. Wrenn, they request 
deflation. 

Behind the various pronouncements of the authorities that have 
been used in defence of House costs is one common fallacy — the 
idea that this is a simple problem and that its solution is simple. 
Neither is simple: both are fearfully complex. If the authorities 
were to assert, for instance, that the increased rents of the Houses 
have worked no injustice because, behold, vacancies in college 
rooms this year remain at their normal level, they would be ignor- 
ing the essential inquiry into the ability of renters to afford their 
rents. If, on the other hand, the Graduate, on behalf of poor 
students, were to demand a blanket reduction of 25 per cent in 
rentals, he would be ignoring the great number of students who 
can afford to pay any rental asked. Neither attack nor de- 
fence would be realistic for both assume simplicity where none 
exists. 

Yale, which is instituting a House Plan, has set aside a fixed 
fraction of the gift that makes the Plan possible and intends to use 
this fraction as an endowment of the Houses. No such provision 
was made at Harvard, and yet it seems so elementary, so axiomatic 
that its omission here is indefensible. Such an endowment could 
be applied to costs in either of two ways. It could be expended in 
the reduction of overhead expense and thus lower the cost of the 
Houses to all who lived in them — a highly desirable issue, con- 
sidering the formidable cost of modern education everywhere. 
Or it could be used to reduce the costs of the Houses to those for 
whom the costs are a burden — an issue equally desirable, since 
no one denies that they are not a burden to many students. Either 
event would obviate the most serious objection — perhaps the only 
serious one — to the operation of the House Plan at Harvard. 
Well, what is the attitude of our authorities? President Lowell has 
anticipated this criticism by announcing that no endowment of 
the Houses whatever is desirable. It is all right to endow educa- 
tion, he feels — to provide scholarships which will pay the cost of 
instruction. But it is wrong to endow restaurants and dormitories. 
The Graduate must continue to confess his inability to understand 
the principle announced by President Lowell. Whatever distinc- 
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tion the administration may make in theory between the cost of 
tuition and that of room and board, the student confronts a con- 
dition and not a theory, a lump sum and not a difference in es- 
sences. A year at Harvard College costs him a given total, and how 
the largest items in it are allocated to instruction and living ex- 
penses makes no difference in his effort to pay the bill. A scholar- 
ship that pays part of his tuition leaves that much more of the total 
available for rent and board. That, in fact, is the reason why he is 
given a scholarship. It would seem clear that any reduction in his 
living expenses — whether it came from reduction in rentals or 
otherwise — would leave just that much of the total available for 
tuition. 

No, the Graduate cannot understand why it would be wrong to 
endow the Houses. What is more, he ventures to assert that endow- 
ment of one kind or another, under one name or another, is in- 
evitable. If the administration dislikes the name “‘endowment,” 
some less offensive term can probably be found: it can be called a 
foundation, a fund, a provision for running expenses, a memorial, 
or even, in these days, a Commission. But, directly or indirectly, 
the cost of living in the Houses will be reduced. How can one be 
so sure? Well, for one thing, the Masters unanimously desire such 
a reduction and believe that it must be made. The Graduate 
hastens to confess that he has no direct statement from any Master 
as authority for his assertion, but he has made it flatly twice before 
and no one has controverted it — least of all the Masters, who have 
all read it in these columns. They want a reduction in expenses, 
and they are the people most immediately in touch with the situa- 
tion and in possession of the greatest number of facts. The students 
complain about high prices, as Mr. Wrenn’s essay demonstrates. 
That leaves, in opposition, only the Corporation. For reasons of 
their own, undocumented by evidence, they assert that no reduc- 
tion is possible. The Graduate suspects that the impossibility was 
born in that memorable twilight of prosperity. He supposes that 
the Houses, like a number of other institutions, were overcapital- 
ized.... The defensive has now passed to the Corporation. Its 
dilemma is plain: fixed charges must, in one way or another, be 
reduced, and yet the idea of endowment is repugnant. It will be 
interesting to see how the dilemma is resolved. 

Suppose it is resolved by major force, by maintaining the present 
price level in defiance of all else? The Graduate has already made 
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himself offensive to a number of people by calling that solution 
plutocracy. 


The Graduate intends to examine certain aspects of the tutorial 
system as soon as he can spare space for the examination. Mr. 
Lloyd, who contributes a provocative essay to this 
issue, was one of the authors of the report on the system Ms oe 

: . . port 
recently published by the Student Council. His present 
essay is an elaboration of the conclusions reached in that report. 
The Graduate does not desire to anticipate his own findings, but 
he suggests, for the moment, that, contrary to the usual experience 
in research, the situation may be simpler than it seems to be. Sev- 
eral of the conditions to which Mr. Lloyd, with his colleagues, 
objects seem to the Graduate effects rather than original causes. 
Much of what is unquestionably inefficient in the tutorial system 
at present may be charged to two forces: an inferior standard of 
intelligence for tutors, and an unacknowledged but undeniable ten- 
dency toward the English system of pass and honors degrees. The 
first will be remedied very soon, the Graduate thinks: we are 
sufficiently overbuilt now, and it seems likely that for a while our 
energies will be directed toward getting better men for the faculty. 
The second development will take longer but is part of the logic of 
evolution and will surely come. When it does, tutorial efficiency 
will naturally increase. 


When Mr. Murdock wrote for the September issue his analysis 
of the qualities necessary for success as a Dean of the Faculty, he 
was not aware that he was to be chosen for the position . 
left vacant by Dean Moore’s death. A few days later boo — F 
he would probably have liked to recall his article. 

The Graduate, however, is eager to let it stand: Mr. Murdock’s 
appointment is one of the most brilliant made at Harvard in recent 
years. Of almost appalling energy, Mr. Murdock has occupied so 
many administrative offices in the University that he enters on his 
new duties with a unique acquaintance with their data. The Uni- 
versity is much richer by reason of this appointment, but the 
GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE was left much poorer. Well, he is Dean 
Murdock now and the Graduate, who once felt free to run a blue 
pencil through such of the new Dean’s writing as displeased him, 
must now be far more attentive and respectful. For a good many 
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years he was, in these pages, a source of information and comment 
quite invaluable to our subscribers. Mr. Theodore Spencer, Ph.D., 
°28, succeeds him as University Editor. Mr. Spencer, a member 
of the English faculty, brings to the MaGazinz a point of view con- 
genial to the other editors, judicious, and exceptionally well 
informed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE FALL TERM 
By THEODORE SPENCER, Pu.D., ’28 


HE reorganization of Harvard undergraduate life is now 

complete. The domestic upheaval of the House Plan has 
been accepted in the short space of two months as a natural and 
inevitable part of the Harvard system; the Freshmen have settled 
in the Yard, almost unaware among so much that is new to them 
that they are exemplifying the newest of Harvard traditions. The 
problem of whether or not there should be a high table, which 
previously vexed the meditations of prospective House Masters, 
has been settled in various ways, and the whole matter dropped 
into the limbo of unimportance where, with many similar ques- 
tions it properly belongs. The scheme is now taken for granted, 
and though sight-seeing parties still gaze with admiration (in both 
the Latin and English senses of the word) at some of the more 
striking architectural features of the new Harvard, the green dome 
of Eliot House has become as familiar a feature of the Cambridge 
landscape as (to quote another contributor to these pages) ‘‘the 
tree-poisoning pinnacles of Memorial Hall.” 

There remain many problems to be settled; during October, for 
instance, there was a good deal of discussion about the application 
of the parietal regulations to the members of the Houses, and the 
different ways in which the various units solved the problem of 
admitting ladies to the students’ rooms had finally to be aban- 
doned for a uniform system. In this matter, as usual, there were 
two opposing views: the official view, which apparently con- 
sidered the entertainment of ladies a moral problem, involving 
chaperones and the preservation of the proprieties; and the un- 
official view, which was inclined to look upon such entertainment 
merely as an intrusion upon masculine privacy, to be regulated 
from that point of view. After a meeting of the House Masters a 
compromise was agreed on, and — provided twenty-four hours 
notice is given — ladies are henceforth to be allowed, unchaper- 
oned, in students’ rooms every day of the week between the hours 
of one and seven. 
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I mention this as representative of the type of administrative 
problem that continually has arisen, and will arise, as the college 
settles into its new grooves. There are more fundamental questions 
which yet remain unanswered, and which probably can be an- 
swered only with time. As the present writer sees them, they are 
chiefly three: there is the problem of the high cost of rooms, which 
readers of this MAGAzINE have already had brought to their atten- 
tion; there is the problem of uniformity, of how much the Houses 
should be made to conform to a single pattern; and, finally, there 
is the problem of the relation of the House Plan to undergraduate 
instruction. 

The administration decided that, when the scheme first went 
into operation, the Houses should, differences in personnel and 
architectural peculiarites set aside, be as much alike as possible. 
No gifts of any magnitude were to be accepted by an individual 
House; exchange scholarships — such as that suggested last year 
between Dunster House and Magdalene College, Cambridge — 
were to be refused; and the food was, as far as possible, to be cooked 
in a central kitchen, and served by waitresses all dressed alike, who 
were apparently chosen for the extreme impersonality with which 
they would perform their duties. One can sympathize readily 
enough with such a decision, and the difficulties which it has 
brought were perhaps not easy to foresee. But the new House 
Masters and their tutorial staffs, wanting to make their Houses as 
attractive as possible, naturally felt disturbed when gifts to their 
libraries, etc., were repulsed; and the interest and pride which the 
various staffs had brought to their new tasks showed a tendency to 
dwindle when distinctiveness was set at a minimum. Then, too, 
with the organization, the intellectual or essential character, of the 
Houses made so similar, even more emphasis than would other- 
wise have occurred was put on the external and accidental differ- 
ences between them. This was very noticeable last spring when 
applications for rooms were made by the prospective Sophomore 
class. One House was over-applied-for largely because its building 
was new; another had a much smaller number of applicants be- 
cause its buildings were old or were situated too far (five minutes’ 
walk) from the Yard. The relative popularity of the House 
Masters had, of course, much to do with these choices, but one 
cannot help feeling that if more important distinctions than differ- 
ences in the color of the domes on the towers had been emphasized 
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at the beginning, the choice of Houses would have been made, by 
the more intelligent undergraduates at least, on a less superficial 
basis than was actually the case. No doubt, as time goes on, the 
situation will improve, and the masters of the Houses are well 
aware of the importance which is attached to any decision they 
may make in the matter. 

The problem of the relation of the House Plan to undergraduate 
instruction has recently received very intelligent treatment from 
the undergraduates themselves. A committee was appointed last 
spring by the Student Council to investigate and report on the 
workings of the tutorial system, and the findings of that committee 
have been recently published in one of the most interesting docu- 
ments produced by the undergraduate body. The advantages and 
the difficulties of the tutorial system as a whole were discussed, and 
the effect of the House Plan, as one of the major issues, was ex- 
amined. The committee pointed out that two chief problems have 
been raised by the House Plan in connection with tutorial work. 
First, which should the tutors consider the more important, their 
allegiance to their Houses or their allegiance to their departments? 
Second, and closely connected with this, should the students as- 
signed to an individual tutor be members of the same House as 
that to which the tutor belongs? If the last question is answered 
affirmatively, it means, of course, that students will be given to a 
tutor regardless of their academic standing, and that, conse- 
quently, there is the danger that a good tutor will find the average 
ability of his students temporarily on the decline. 

These problems are indicative of the major educational effect of 
the whole House system. More and more emphasis is bound to be 
put on the function of the tutor, as he comes into closer contact 
with his students, and, as a result, more of the tutor’s time will be 
occupied. He will thus be unable to teach satisfactorily more than 
a limited number of students (one of the interesting facts brought 
out by the Student Council’s report is that the highest number of 
students that a tutor should manage is fifteen), and this means 
that in the larger departments the quota of students to each tutor 
will have to be cut down. But another question immediately 
arises. In some of the departments only two-thirds of the tutors 
have been asked to join the Houses; it is impossible to accommodate 
more than a certain number, and the others naturally feel that 
their position is ambiguous. They are part of the tutorial system, 
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the tutorial system is an integral part of the House Plan, and they 
do not belong to any House. Are they, therefore, to have charge 
only of those students who live at home or in lodgings? This would 
be unfortunate, for it would tend to draw a line through the under- 
graduate body based on social rather than intellectual distinctions, 
and would call more attention than ever to those superficial aspects 
of the House Plan which the high cost of rooms has already over- 
emphasized. The University, as far as tutorial work is concerned, 
would then be divided into two parts, a House section and a non- 
House section, and both sections would suffer. This would be one 
possible development. The other would be equally lamentable. 
For if no tutors were accepted by a department unless they were 
also members of a House, it would mean that the tutors, contrary 
to the tendencies of the past five years, would have an increased 
number of students, and the condition which prevails in many 
English colleges, and which prevailed here when the tutorial 
system was first installed, would come back again with all its 
hectic overcrowding. 

A satisfactory solution, to the present writer, would best be 
achieved by emphasizing, in the first place, the difference between 
the good and bad students, and in the second place, by abandoning 
the somewhat sentimental idea that each student must talk to his 
tutor individually at the majority of tutorial conferences. Group 
meetings — where the individual student is stimulated by his 
contemporaries as well as his elders — might be made not the 
exception but the rule, and it might be more clearly understood 
than it is at present that the good student is given much more 
attention than the poor student. 

However these are questions which the individual tutorial 
boards must decide for themselves, and the student report, after 
its very competent summary of the existing situation, has been 
content merely to raise the most important problems so that in the 
press of immediate business, they may not be overlooked. 

The new arrangements for Freshmen, after careful preparation, 
were put into operation at the beginning of the term. The Yard 
buildings are reserved for Freshmen only, and the Union has been 
turned entirely over to them. Their library is in the building, and 
the collection of books there, which has been carefully made over 
a number of years, gives them far better opportunities for study 
and recreational reading than they have ever had before. The 
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Freshman advisors and associates are given a certain number of 
free meals a week at the Union, and many of them have taken 
advantage of the chance this gives them to see more of their stu- 
dents. It may still be a somewhat awe-inspiring experience for a 
shy advisor to plunge into the middle of a thousand hungry Fresh- 
men and to feel an embarrassed hush come over the table where he 
sits down, but it seems to have worked — particularly if appoint- 
ments to meet individual students are made beforehand — much 
better than the old plan of entertaining the Freshmen at home. 
That was usually an awkward experience for both parties, and 
though sometimes valuable friendships grew out of it, only too 
often the practice was abandoned altogether, and the only time 
the Freshman saw his advisor was at the beginning of the year. 

Most Freshmen with whom the present writer has talked are 
heartily in favor of the new arrangements. They enjoy the wider 
opportunities for new contacts which arise when the entire class 
eats in the same building; and living in the Yard has made the 
inevitable effect of strangeness seem less. It has also greatly 
helped the integration of the Freshman year to have one man, 
Dean Leighton, in charge of all Freshman activities. 


Kenneth Ballard Murdock was elected on September 29th to 
the position of Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, to succeed 
the late Clifford Herschel Moore, Pope Professor of Latin, who 
had served as Dean from 1925 till his death on August 31st of 
this year. 

Dean Murdock is Associate Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity, and, as Master of Leverett House, is also in intimate contact 
with the workings of the House Plan. He received his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1916, and that fall became an assistant in the English 
Department. In 1917 he was an officer of the American Red 
Cross in Boston, and in 1918 an ensign in the United States Navy. 
From 1919 to 1922 he served as Assistant Dean of Harvard, from 
1923 through 1926 as Instructor in English, and from 1924 to 1928 
as Secretary of the English Department. He became Assistant 
Professor of English in 1926 and Associate Professor in 1930. He 
has published two volumes on Increase Mather: Portraits of In- 
crease Mather and Increase Mather, The Foremost American Puritan; and 
has edited Selections from Cotton Mather, Handkerchiefs from Paul, A 
Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill, and The Day of Doom. 
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By GEORGE C. HOMANS, ’32 


ORRY! It can’t be helped: more House Plan. A story first 

to get everyone in the right frame of mind. At the first Eliot 
House “End” table — that and the ““Long”’ table of Adams House 
are this year’s variants of the famous Lowell House “‘High”’ table 
— the undergraduate Chairman of the House Committee led a 
cheer for “‘the greatest of American college presidents — Charles 
William Eliot.”’ President Lowell was sitting at the “End” table 
at the time. 

And that brings us to architecture, for Eliot House is the most 
important Harvard construction job completed this year. It gives 
an impression of formlessness and lopsidedness which hectic archi- 
tecture tried to pull together without success. Granted that the 
shape of the lot to be built on insured failure, that does not account 
for the size of the failure. Entry doors loaded with carving look 
like entrances to the East Boston tunnel. On the other hand, some 
of the Eliot House interiors, the library, the dining-room, the 
common room, are beautifully proportioned and thoroughly 
charming, though, in the words of one of the House officials, one 
ought to eat only venison, drink only champagne in the Eliot 
dining-room. 

But talk of Eliot architecture and stick to rooms and doors! I 
said in my last colyum, and stick to my guns now, that the Eliot 
House tower is the most successful of the unholy three that buttress 
the sweep of the Charles. You get used to the green of its dome, 
even relish it. But the size and position of the dome? Looking at 
it honestly, full-front, the dome seems a little topheavy and set up 
too high on its drum, not enough sheltered behind the pairs of 
architectural urns. Looking at it cater-cornered, when the in- 
creased width of the diagonal cross-section supplies a longer base, 
carries the dome better, the tower strikes me as being pretty hand- 
some. Yes, the tower would be splendid if it were a tower and not 
a big green balloon with an elaborate basket, which had no par- 
ticular reason for catching where it did on the roof of Eliot House. 
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The vertical lines carrying the eye up from the ground are hardly 
brought out at all. Working the other direction, the heavily 
accented white corners of the base of the tower bring up against a 
mass of red brick little distinguished from other parts of the wall. 
In this detachment the Eliot Tower gives away its origin, for in 
motif the tower is a copy of the little Kirkland House cupola next 
door, built several years ago. Not content with using the designs 
of others, the Harvard architects have now taken to using their 
own old designs over again. As for those who object to the Baroque 
garlands and bric-a-brac on the Eliot tower, they cleave to folly. 
Their souls are not robust enough for the florid. The Baroque has 
an integrity of its own and is in the same tradition as the Georgian. 

It is only in Adams House that Harvard architecture sinks to the 
Yale level. In one of the new “colleges” at New Haven the inside 
of a quadrangle is designed in the Georgian style, the outside in 
the Gothic. In similar fashion, you remember, the new central 
section of Adams House is meant to harmonize the two older dor- 
mitories on either side of it, Tudor Westmorly and Jacobean Ran- 
dolph, now incorporated in Adams House. This least common 
denominator has the vices of both the older buildings and the 
virtues of neither. Its exterior is Gothic, its interior, Italian 
Renaissance. There is a small entrance hall with a single round 
blue pillar in its center. The electric lights are designed to re- 
semble antique flambeaux and are set on red-velvet-covered staves 
ranged in gilt stands around the wall. The plaster walls are arti- 
ficially chipped and “‘antiqued” to remind us that Harvard has had 
three hundred years in which to acquire wisdom. The small com- 
mon room on the second-floor front has gray pillars painted on the 
green wall. Have you ever gone through the slums of Genoa? 
You remember there the pilasters painted on the plaster walls of 
nineteenth-century jerry-built tenements. 

The jewel of Adams House architecture crowns the stair well 
leading to the second floor of the new section. It is a Renaissance 
lantern, a Laocoén of rib work in red, blue, and gold. And thereby 
hangs a tale, which has the common folk-basis of undergraduate 
legends. It is told that architect Shepley asked President Lowell 
if he could copy in reduced scale for the Adams House stair well 
a dome in Burgos Cathedral he remembered admiring. “Go 
ahead,” said Lowell, and the dome was perpetrated. Later 
Shepley returned to Spain and to Burgos to compare the original 
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with the copy. Asked President Lowell when he got back: “‘Shep- 
ley, did you get it right?” “Yes, every rib is in place.” ‘And the 
colors?” asked President Lowell. “Did you match the colors?” 
“Oh!” boasted architect Shepley, “they were my own idea all the 
time.” 

Not satisfied with this drool, the architects are putting a tower 
— as if we had not enough sore thumbs already — on top of the 
still incompleted section of Adams House which is taking the place 
of old Russell Hall, a mass too high and square to carry a central 
tower of any size with any grace. I have been told that it is an- 
other tour de force of Adams House harmony, but the new Russell 
will look very appropriately like a rubber stamp or some other 
pounding machine. The Lampoon Building at last has a rival on 
Mount Auburn Street. 

Harvard architecture has been progressively less intelligently 
and more hastily worked out as the date set for the completion of 
the Houses has approached. Dunster isa satisfactory job of archi- 
tecture; Adams is a softening of the brain. It is a crime against the 
future to saddle it with a plant which could not possibly have been 
properly thought out and constructed in a period as short as two 
years. This atrophy of the sense of time to come marks Harvard as 
having not yet reached a mature civilization. We still have the 
mind of the frontiersman, who expects to move on and does not 
build his cabin to last. Not this time. The centuries will laugh at 
us, just as we laugh glibly at the builders of Memorial Hall, which 
after all has a certain consistency and was designed in the light 
of the best architectural principles of its time. 

Another story — an extreme case. It has been customary for 
many years for groups of sophomores of final-club timber to hire 
and live in large boarding-houses, one group to a house. It was a 
form of coéperative advertisement. Members of such groups were 
labeled. They could not drop out of sight as they might if they 
roomed in a college dormitory. Last year such a group occupied 
68 Mount Auburn Street. No doubt about it, their sales campaign 
often took the form of rather assertive drinking. They decided not 
to enter a House, whereupon Lehman Hall refused to renew for 
this year the landlady’s lease. (As I understand it, the landlady 
leased the property from the University and then sublet it to the 
sophomores.) Persevering, the latter hired for this year a boarding- 
house not owned by the University, at 52 Mount Auburn Street. 
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Over this house, the authorities appointed in place of the former 
easy-going proctor an ex-pro-football player. Mind you, I have 
very little to say for the colored hatband boys; on the other hand, 
if the story is true, the University has acted queerly. 

The most amusing folly brought to the front by the beginning 
of full operation of the House Plan is the competition among the 
Houses for concerts, lectures by visiting celebrities, and the like. 
“Leverett got H. G. Wells!” someone complains. “Oh, yes, but 
all the Houses were offered him, and Leverett was the only one 
which thought he was worth his price,” is the retort. Conversa- 
tions like this spring up all the time. The Crimson has instituted a 
daily ““News from the Houses” column, and House publicity men 
are appointed to fill it. I have already spoken of the various forms 
of House “‘tables” — another aspect of the same phenomenon. A 
House Master is more like the manager of a theater: his main aim 
is to put on a good show. The reason for these puerilities? Why, 
the reason officially given is that all this sort of House activity is in 
the interest of a fuller and less formal undergraduate education. 
But I have the nasty sort of mind that suspects all obvious motives 
of being whited sepulchres. I suspect that House Masters feel that, 
without publicity, desirable freshmen will not be attracted to apply 
for their Houses and that perhaps some rooms will be vacant. My 
guess is that even behind this excuse looms the old specter of aca- 
demic advancement. But what if there are a few empty rooms? 
The University pays, not the House. Again the atrophy of the 
sense of time. What effect will these writhings have on the inertia 
of the years? The Pyramids were new once. Hands off the under- 
graduates. The natural forces set up by the House Plan will take 
effect sooner or later if left alone. 

Now for a little gossip. The handsome Kirkland House shield 
is a grafting of the arms of the See of Carlisle on the arms of the — 
English — Kirkland family. The Kirkland family, as the etymol- 
ogy of their name indicates, got hold of some of the Carlisle lands 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. Conspicuous features of the 
shield are its three stars, and the House is being called Hennessey 
House. It has sometimes seemed this Fall as if the President of the 
University were trying to drive automobiles out of the college by 
the simple but effective indirect device of closing all the parking 
spaces. In the first weeks of the Fall the restrictions were so well 
enforced in the triangle between John Winthrop and Kirkland 
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Houses that one of the Associates of Kirkland had his automobile 
towed off to a police station while he was attending the first House 
dinner, and for several days groceries had to be delivered through 
the front door of the Master’s House in Eliot. Another folk-tale 
has it that, instead of sending a letter to a certain English function- 
ary by the post, President Lowell dispatched his secretary to 
England as bearer of the letter “because it would be nicer.” 

The proposed post-season football game for charity roused the 
only important controversy of the past three months. President 
Hoover’s Unemployment Committee asked various large colleges 
to play such games. The Harvard football team announced its 
willingness, but the Corporation vetoed the proposal on the 
grounds that it tended to the over-commercialization of football. 
Of the colleges approached by the committee, Harvard was the 
only one which refused to play a game for unemployment relief. 
Since then the Harvard Student Council has had collections for 
the unemployed taken up at the Dartmouth, Holy Cross, and Yale 
football games. 

I set little store by arguments from principles at a time of national 
emergency. No principle is a sound principle unless it may be 
broken. Harvard’s opposition to the commercialization of football 
is a sound principle, though nothing could make the racket more 
commercial than it is already. That a charity game would set a 
bad precedent is answered by the argument that precedents only 
apply to normal conditions. The argument that if Harvard gave 
in, all the smaller colleges would follow her, seems to me to rest on 
an exaggerated conceit of Harvard’s leadership. Football is a 
luxury, and a charity game is a luxury tax which the President’s 
Committee has every right to impose at this time. 

On the other hand, the football team would be stale after facing 
Yale, and would play a post-season game only half-heartedly. But 
let’s be realists. Let’s over-commercialize if we must. How can we 
make most money? I talked to a high officer of the University at 
the time of the Corporation’s decision. He estimated that twenty 
thousand dollars clear profit could be made from a post-season 
game. The Student Council collections netted six thousand dol- 
lars at the Dartmouth game and seven thousand at the Holy Cross 
game. Assuming a larger, rather than a smaller collection at the 
Yale game, the anti-charity game policy seems to break at least 
even in cold cash, and we still have our principles. 
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The foremost intellectual event of the Fall was the publication 
of the Student Council’s Report on the Tutorial System. Long- 
winded like most Student Council reports, it is nevertheless a very 
painstaking piece of work and will do a lot of good if any attention 
is paid to it. I have neither the ability nor the space to run over 
again here all the ground covered by the report; so I shall use it 
simply as an excuse for putting in my own nickel’s worth on the 
tutorial system. I start from what seems to me to be the central 
finding of the report: “Over half the total number of instructors, 
annual and faculty, who are responsible for about 82 per cent of all 
tutoring, leave the University or give up tutorial work within 
three years or less of their appointment.” 

The reason? — in part the low salaries paid for tutorial work, 
but this is only a corollary of the central theorem that, by their own 
confessions, in only three departments is tutorial ability a factor 
of first-rate importance in academic promotion. The result? — 
a large number of inexperienced tutors, men who take up tutoring 
as a side issue to earn a few extra shekels while engaged in research 
work, men who assign “‘work in their specialty without considering 
the needs or wishes of students in their charge,” men who take over 
the Widow’s job and for three years cram their tutees for the 
divisional examinations. Further result? — undergraduates boast- 
ing: “I haven’t seen my tutor all term.” And on top of all this it is 
impossible to assign all the students of most promise (even if the 
freshman year gave any indication who they are) to the best tutors 
without destroying the morale of the rank and file of the tutorial 
force. 

The character of tutorial work is, properly or not, determined 
by the general final examinations, the divisionals, and the report 
spends a lot of time deciding what such an examination should be. 
Unfortunately, no examination ever satisfies an undergraduate 
unless it is a “‘snap.” The old plea, voiced anew in the report, for 
the “reasoning, speculative” type of examination disguises the 
equally ancient desire of the lazy but facile undergraduate to 
escape by “‘bulling’’ the consequences of insufficient preparation. 
The philosophical opposition to the “factual’’ examination argues 
that such examinations fail to distinguish the men of ability from 
the mere “‘crammers.” Presumably, though, the men of ability 
can assimilate facts faster than the “crammers,” can remember 
them longer, and organize them more artistically. No, the anti- 
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factual-examination forces are never quite frank, though I favor 
their program from another angle. My conception of a perfect 
divisional in one of the humanities envisages two examinations 
of three hours each, each made up of three long essay questions. 
In such an examination the theorist is not tormented by piddling 
identification questions, and the crammer may drag by the heels 
into his essays as many facts as will convince the examiner that he 
has done the work. What everyone (except myself) forgets is that, 
within certain extremes, it is not the form of an examination that 
makes it a valuable indication of an individual’s acquisition and 
organization of knowledge, but the correction of the blue-books. 
And contrary to the practice of one department which holds its 
divisionals in the junior year, I suggest that they should be kept at 
the end of the senior year, to prevent anti-climax for the students 
not out for honors and to prevent too much specialization in thesis 
work by the honors men. 

Like most writing, there is nothing original in this colyum. I 
hear around Cambridge shreds and patches of arguments, theories, 
and gossip and, with them, I botch and bungle up damnation. 
Another high official of the University — he is getting to be as bad 
as the White House Spokesman — told me that there is in Harvard 
College one professor or instructor for every eleven undergradu- 
ates. One instructor for every eleven men, if it were possible to 
arrange it in practice, would make a perfect tutorial proportion 
and leave plenty of time over from lecturing. But one fashionable 
professor may deliver two large lecture courses and supervise forty 
graduate students, while another professor, perhaps a man with a 
gift for teaching, may be lost in an unpopular subject like Indic 
Philology. How are we to prevent the waste of our material? 

Besides the need of preventing waste of personnel by over- or 
under-work, a number of straws show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. The number of courses required of undergraduates aiming 
for an honor degree will probably be further cut down. An effort 
will be made to raise the standards of tutorial work by inducing 
professors to engage in it, forcing them, if they consent, to drop 
some of their lecture courses. But this will work no hardship, for 
most lecture courses are worthless compared to the equivalent 
reading done under intelligent direction. These forces seem to me 
to make inevitable the abandonment of the lecture system as the 
foundation of Harvard teaching. With the Tutorial System and 
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the Houses in joint operation we may as well get rid of our pretence 
of originality and go English the whole hog. The present stage 
of Harvard education is an unstable compromise. Logically, ex- 
tremes hang together best, for they depend on only one postulate. 
As in Oxford or Cambridge, public lecture courses would still be 
offered from time to time to give the great platform speakers a 
chance, but the responsibility for education would be put squarely 
on the tutor. Unfortunately, it cannot be done if half of them give 
up tutorial work within three years. 








THE MISCELLANY 


Origin of the principal power of the Harvard Overseers: an extract from the 
will of William Dummer. 


N the Name of God Amen. I William Dummer of Boston in 

the County of Suffolk in New England Esq. being by God’s 
goodness of sound & disposing mind & memory, do therefore make 
& ordain this my last Will & Testament in manner & form follow- 
ing, that is to say, first I Commend my soul into the hands of 
Almighty God, who gave it, my Body I Commit to the Earth to be 
decently buried at ye discretion of my Executors hereafter named, 
hoping for ye free pardon of all my Numberless sins, & for a Re- 
surrection to Everlasting life only through the Merits & interces- 
sion of my Blessed Lord & Saviour Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of 
God. Touching the Disposition of all my temporal Estate I give 
& dispose thereof as follows. In primis I will that all my Debts and 
funeral Charges shall be paid & discharged by my said Executors, 
out of such part of my Estate wherein all my Mortgages are in- 
cluded, whether the same be forfeited or not. 

Item I Give Devise and Bequeath unto the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Foxcroft & the Reverend Dr. Charles Chauncy ministers 
of the first Church in Boston aforesaid, & Mr. Nathaniel Dummer 
of Newbury in the County of Essex my Dwelling house & farm & 
all my Real Estate lying & being in Newbury, to be to them & their 
heirs & the survivor or survivors of them, & the heirs of such 
survivor forever, but upon this special use & trust Viz; that the 
whole of ye Rents Issues, & profits thereof, shall in the first place be 
appropriated laid out, & expended in the Erecting building & 
finishing a Grammar School house, to be erected on the Most 
Convenient part of my said Farm, according to ye Appointment of 
the then Ministers of the Parish of Byfield, so called in Newbury 
aforesaid & five of ye principal inhabitants freeholders of said 
precinct for that purpose; & after ye said School house is built as 
aforesaid, that then ye said annual Rents issues & profits shall for- 
ever be appropriated & set apart towards the maintenance of 
a Grammar School Master in said School according to the direc- 
tions and appointment of ye Minister of said Parish of Byfield, 
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& his successors forever, together with ye direction & appointment 
of five of ye principal Inhabitants Freeholders of said Parish to be 
chosen for ye purpose aforesaid at their annual meeting in each 
year, or the Major part of them so Chosen as aforesaid: & to & for 
no other use Trust or Purpose whatsoever & when so chosen & ap- 
pointed in manner as aforesaid to be & remain Master of said 
School without any Removal, unless through Sickness, advanced 
Years and inability, or by a profligate wicked Life, he shall be 
adjudged & sentenced by a Majority of the overseers of Harvard 
Colledge to be displaced; & then & in such Cases only, it shall be 
lawful for ye said Minister & the Inhabitants chosen as aforesaid, 
to Nominate & appoint another person to be school master to said 
school to all intents & purposes as if ye former was naturally dead. 
And it is my Will that no Scholar be admitted into said School but 
such as can read English well. 


Harvard in 1793 


In The Soldier's Orphan (N.Y., 1812), an old American novel ap- 
parently rare enough to have escaped all bibliographers hitherto, 
there is a description of a trip through the Yard in 1793; and as 
the book is apparently unknown, I have thought it might be 
interesting to transcribe pages 66 to 69, from what seems to be the 
unique copy in the John Hay Library at Brown University. 

The book is a historical novel, of the native, pre-Waverley type: 
patriotic, moral, and professedly based on fact. And so factual it 
appears to be, that we may conjecture that the anonymous author 
was a Harvard graduate who lived in Milton, Mass. At any rate, 
there the chief characters live. But in 1793 they go visiting in 
Cambridge, where the Rev. Mr. Young, a Harvard graduate and 
a very liberal clergyman, takes them on a tour through Harvard. 


His first care now, as on every other visit to Cambridge, was to view 
the colleges, and point out whatever was worthy observation to his 
company. ‘‘Come,”’ said he, “‘let’s first see the library; we will then view 
the Philosophy chamber, and then my old habitation.” His listening 
friends followed their venerable guide through Harvard, leaving the 
chapel on the left, and on the right, a spacious dining hall for the stu- 
dents, to the library. Here, arranged in airy alcoves, lay an astonishing 
collection of invaluable books, which the pious donations of liberal 
patrons of science and literature, have for centuries increased, till it 
contains the whole learning of the civilized world! This is enough to 
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humble the pride of man. What does he know, that has not been taught 
him? And how little can he comprehend, if invincible zeal prompt him 
to the pursuit, and unwearied application of the most brilliant powers 
support his attempt, of the accumulated knowledge of ages! After 
looking a while at this monument of wisdom, which at once makes the 
beholder conscious of his own feebleness, and swells his breast with an 
honourable pride for the dignity of his race; the philosophical chamber 
was thrown open, and the portraits of those noble-spirited benefactors 
of mankind, who made our western forests smile, struck the admiring 
eyes of the company. Here was mild Hollis, glowing with holy love of his 
Saviour, and planting his benign religion in American wilds. There 
stood graceful Hancock, seconding the efforts of his great soul, by 
liberal endowments; and Reverend Harvard, blest in giving a name to 
an institution, whose humanizing influence all America feels, and whose 
fame shall be immortal. Boylston, zealous in the attempt to revive in his 
countrymen the divine energy of Demosthenes, and the no less powerful, 
though more persuasive elocution of the Roman orator, consul, man, 
gladdened the wondering eye; while Washington smiled upon the work 
he had preserved. The company had already spent several hours in 
gazing at the likenesses of the founders of this ancient university, and 
examining the numerous curiosities, both natural and formed by human 
ingenuity, which line the walls of the philosophy chamber; and their 
watches reminded them that it was time to go. As they were casting 
their last look on the illustrious friends of humanity they had come to 
visit, “There is one place more,” exclaimed Mr. Young, “‘that we must 
not neglect; I must take a peep at my old chamber”; and hurried on 
toward aged Massachusetts, which contained the sacred spot. The 
ancient walls, the old-fashioned fireplace, the narrow studies, revived in 
his mind thoughts of other times; 


— “All whisper of the past.” 


Though now abused by unworthy freshmen, this was the place where he 
had spent four of the happiest years of his life. His juvenile pursuits, his 
classmates, his chum, rose to his mind, and filled his breast with all ‘‘the 
luxury of tender thought.”’ “Yes,” said the pious man, and tears be- 
dewed his venerable visage, “‘here it was that I lived with B —, 


‘A frame of adamant, and soul of fire.’ 


Son of Genius! by persevering industry, he surmounted the appalling 
obstacles which time and revolution had thrown up in his way to 
knowledge, and called the liberal arts of Greece and Rome his own. 
Here, fired with unquenchable love of science, he made indefatigable 
research into the causes of things, and bore off the profoundest mysteries 
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from the bosom of nature. But he rests from his Herculean labours. He 
fell a victim to the unremitted severity of his glorious pursuits! Yes, 
*twas here, my friends, that I lived in the tenderest intimacy with that 
illustrious youth. Oh! what a loss has our country sustained in his 
death! But let’s go. I cannot bear the recollection of such unequalled 
worth so untimely snatched from our view!” 


‘*Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
“*Tam cari capitis!” 


Surely only a Harvard man could have referred to “‘aged Massa- 
chusetts’’ without adding the explanatory word “Hall.” 
If anyone can furnish me with further information about this 
book or its author, I shall be very glad to hear from him. 
S. Foster Damon, ’ 14. 


Correction from a subscriber at Smith College 


“The author of “The Harvard Garner’ forgets that long before 
the Widener Library was built, the Smith College Library had 
a browsing room very similar to the Farnsworth Room which he 
called unique.” The Smith Alumnae Quarterly of January, 1910, 
describes this room, which was then in course of construction, as 
being finished in oak, having a spacious fireplace, and being fur- 
nished by the Gallagher family of Milton as a memorial to their 
daughter Edith of the class of 1907. The room contains memorial 
sets of works, rare editions and manuscripts. It is used wholly “for 
reading for the love of it” and has played an intimate and friendly 
part in the literary life at Smith. 
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